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CHRONICLE. crying for their children, the Opposition leader got out 


HE proceedings of the House of Com- 
ee mons yesterday week had a little 
more liveliness than those of the opening day. At 
question-time, after Mr. Dopp had once more expressed 
Radical greed in the matter of St. Katharine’s Hospital, 
some of his fellows opened on the Matabele affair, and 
Mr. ALPHEUS CLEOPHAS MorTON was suppressed by the 
SPEAKER for talking about “murder.” Not much was 
got out of Mr. Buxton, however; and after other 
questions about the Afghan Mission, the Equalisation 
of Rates, Boards of Arbitration, and so forth, the Parish 
Councils debate was resumed. It might have gone as 
quietly as it did the day before, and on the whole was 
not excited or exciting ; but some liveliness was in- 
fused by a singular outburst of the Under-Secretary 
for India, “in his capacity of private member,” on 
the wickedness of the English squire and parson, and 
the angelic qualities of the agricultural labourer. 
Taking this speech in connexion with Mr. GEORGE 
RUSSELL’s recent signature of a somewhat irreverent 
and wholly idiotic circular about Home Rule and the 
Incarnation, we fear that he is already exhibiting that 
wonderful and melancholy effect of adherence to Mr. 
GLADSTONE on persons previously of considerable in- 
tellectual endowment, of which Sir GzorGE TREVELYAN 
is the standing awful example. 

Monday in Parliament was eminently the Day of 
the Acts of Mr. AkTHUR BaLrour. After some badger- 
ing of a rather futile character about Matabeleland, the 
question of future business was brought on, with especial 
reference to the Evicted Tenants’ question in Ireland. 
Mr. Morey, having rather shabbily endeavoured to 
shift the onus on the Opposition leader, Mr. BaLrour 
scored point one by remarking that he must see the 
Government’s whole scheme on the subject before 
giving any opinion about a part of it. Then the 

arish Councils Bill coming up again, and Mr. ACLAND 
having made a Fowlerian and conciliatory address, 
Mr. Ba.rovr, speaking second, drew a contrast between 


this tone and that of Mr. GzorGce RussE.L, dismissed 


the latter’s speech as “exaggerated rubbish,” and 
elicited from Mr. GLApsTONE a disclaimer (charac- 
teristically qualified, but pretty decided) of agreement 
with it. Lastly, when the allotted time of talk on 


this Bill had ceased, and the subject of business was 


revived rather acrimoniously by divers private members 


of the difficulty by suggesting that the Government 
should look over the private members’ Bills, and select 
some to further. Whereat everybody, as the Greek 
tag has it, “ praised, and bade do it.” 

On Tuesday, at question-time, Sir EpwarD GREY 
rather fenced with Mr. Bow .es'’s inquisitiveness about 
the, to say the least, questionable manceuvres of the 
Pallas at Bangkok ; and Mr. Buxton was supported by 
a due official ignorance against questions about South 
Africa, of which Captain Norton’s demand, whether 
the Company’s Charter was going to be revoked, was 
only the most absurd. Mr. GLADSTONE expressed the 
confidence of the Government that the British navy is 
all that heart can ask or tongue can speak, and platitu- 
dinized about arbitration. Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL, com- 
plaining in a high strain of Mr. BaLrour’s attack on 
him, because of its supposed attribution to him of Mr. 
Mor ey’s beautiful, beautiful words about “ golden 
“ grain” (see cover of The Argosy, a most respectable 
publication), was brought down plump from his alti- 
tudes by Mr. BaLrour’s mild reply that, as a matter of 
fact, he had done nothing of the sort, but had duly 
given the Cuier Secretary the credit. Then the 
Parish Councils Bill was read a second time without 
division, after a weary and mostly unreal debate, in 
which Mr. Barttey and Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
talked blunt and unpopular sense, Mr. EVERETT inge- 
nuously avowed that the Bill was intended to “ kill 
“ Toryism ” (you might as well try to kill the Law of 
Excluded Middle), and Mr. GoscHEen sped the thing 
on its way to Committee with something not alto- 
gether unlike a Vade in pace. There were still 
ominous grumblings from the more intransigent Glad- 
stonians, and both Mr. LasoucHEeRE and Mr. Woops, 
being refused their “‘ days” for Matabeleland and the 
Coal Strike, threatened to take them per motion of 
adjournment. This, with at least forty fooling like 
one on these matters, they may not impossibly do. 

Wednesday's Parliamentary proceedings were re- 
spectable, but presented few opportunities for comment. 
Parish Councils having been succeeded by Employers’ 
Liability, there was some skirmishing over the question 
of recommittal. Then Mr. McLaREN moved his amend- 
ment empowering workmen to use their own judgment 
in contracting themselves out of the Bill or not. Mr. 
AsquitTH, obedient at the crack of the Trade-Union 
whip, oppood it, and the debate was adjourned. 
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The House of Lords met and sat for a short 
time on Thursday. 
In the Commons a dramatic situation 
was provided by the conjunction of the 
news of a fresh victory over the Matabele and of 
Mr. LaBoucHERE’s motion for the adjournment on 
that subject. This motion being (for reasons) 
supported by all the Anti-Parnellites, Mr. LaBou- 
CHERE proceeded to bestow some of the best terms 
of privileged abuse, such as “swindling,” upon 
the Company, and to demand its instant suppres- 
sion and total abolition. Mr. MaGurre defended 
it cleverly, but a little attorneyishly ; Mr. BaLrour 
on the broad and unassailable principle that it 
had merely done what it had received power to 
do, and the further ground that he for one did 
not regret having given it the power. On the 
side of the Government Mr. Buxton made a 
cautious, but tolerably firm, exposition of what 
would or might be done, and Mr. GLADSTONE, who 
was apparently not pleased with Mr. LAaBoucHeEre, 
was pretty decided also. Then small fry chiefly 
talked the motion to its inevitable defeat without 
division, and the rest of the night was left to 
virtuous dulness and the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. 

Politics out of A letter of a very characteristic kind was 
Parliament. on Tuesday published from Mr. GLADSTONE 
to Mr. Woops, M.P., refusing a day for the Eight 
Hours Bill. A very comical meeting of the London 
Liberal and Radical Union was held on Monday, which 
breathed fire and faggot against the Government for 
being shaky on the “ London Programme.” So much 
afraid were the Gladstonians of this that Sir CuaRLEs 
RUSSELL was dispatched to stop the revolt, and he, with 
much ado, succeeded in getting the intended resolution 
changed to one of censure on the obstructive tactics of 
the Opposition. From which it would appear either 
that the L.L. and R.U. does not know its own mind, or 
that it never heard of the obstructive tactics of the 
Opposition till Sir Cuar.es told it of them, or that it 
is capable of being wheedled into voting black white 

to please its leaders. 

On Tuesday Mr. GLADSTONE received a deputation re- 
presenting Poor Law Guardians in reference to the Parish 
Councils Bill. Matters were getting lively between the 
Parnellite party in Ireland and the Government on 
the subject of evictions. 

On Wednesday Mr. Mortey spoke at Manchester 
in that “ Pére Ducnine” tone which is too common 
with him now. He railed in good set terms at Lord 
CHurCHILL, the Duke of ARGYLL, the House 
of Lords generally, the Quarterly Review, the “ British 
“ majority,” and so forth. And he discovered that Sir 
GEORGE TREVELYAN is “a first-rate man of letters.” 
A new SPENSER might be inspired to write a new 
“‘ Canto of Mutability” by remembering that there was 
a time when Sir GEORGE was a clever man, and when 
Mr. Mortey knew a first-rate man of letters in esse 
from a ci-devant second-rate one. The Duke of 
DeEvonsuiRE had landed in Ireland for his Ulster visit. 


Foreign and Nothing much was added this day week to 
Colonial Affairs. the South African news, except that grave 
fears were entertained for the safety of Captain 
Gwyyypp WILLIaMs. Continental, especially German 
and Austrian, papers were still busy with the Franco- 
Russian business, and were agreeing that it was some- 
thing of a blow for England. It was said that Lord 
Rosesery had formally reassured the Spanish Ministry 
as to England’s intentions in Morocco—a matter on 
which surely no reassurance was needed. The Austrian 
crisis continued. It was rumoured from America that 
President CLEVELAND intends to reverse the high- 
handed proceedings of his predecessor towards Queen 
LILIvoKaLani of Hawaii; but that, per contra, the 


United States Government was giving almost indecent 
aid to President PerxoTo, in fear of the Accursed Thing 
Monarchy being restored in Brazil. 

The news of Saturday evening and Monday mornin 
was full of moving accidents. A frightful disaster had 
occurred at Santander ; a ship (luckily not an English 
one), laden with a mild and well-assorted cargo of 
“spirits, petroleum, and dynamite,” having caught 
fire and blown up, destroying some sixty houses, kill- 
ing from three to four hundred persons, and injuring 
more than twice as many. A still stranger affair was 
reported from Rio, where a party of English blue- 
jackets, engaged on shore in sand-digging, had been, 
somehow or other, blown up by the explosion of a 
powder magazine ” (lege “mine” ?), with the loss of 
at least two officers, a boatswain, and an A.B. killed, 
with five more wounded. The explosion cannot have 
been accidental, as the party is said to have been “ mis- 
“taken for insurgents.” Some more details arrived 
from Africa of what we are now to call the Battle of 
the Shangani, which would appear to have been a 
little less decisive, as well as less of a mere slaughter, 
than first reported. LOBENGULA was in the Matopo 
Hills, and had not, apparently, made any attempt 
for the Zambesi. The excuse for the shooting of 
his Indunas by the Bechuana Police was lamer and 
lamer. There was report of friction between the 
Government and the departments in Egypt; the 
French colliers’ strike was quite over; M. M1zoN was 
still talking ; King Oscar of Sweden and Norway had 
made a speech on the crisis which the blessing of 
Home Rule has brought about in those countries ; and 
Prince WINDISCHGRATZ, in Austria, was in the paulo 
post futurum tense of the verb “ I form a Ministry.” 

There was a little news from South Africa on 
Tuesday morning to the effect that the Company’s 
men were beating up the Matabele kraals. From the 
West Coast came the rather serious news that the 
Ashantees had murdered their king (this was denied 
later), and were attacking British allies. Our innu- 
merable Ashantee wars have always been very trouble- 
some, and never (even in the most famous instance) ex- 
traordinarily successful, so that this is ill tidings. Very 
little fresh was heard about the Santander and Rio 
explosions. The French Government had made a new 
application that Dr. Herz should be charged, with a 
view to his extradition. The King of Siam had taken 
a kindly farewell of Captain Jones, the British Minister 
at Bangkok, who was coming home on furlough, leaving 
a very capable locum tenens in Mr. J. G. Scott. 


News from South Africa on Wednesday morning was 
shaded with gloomier touches, as was, indeed, inevitable 
after the unwise exaggeration of the first reports. The 
Daily News Correspondent at Fort Salisbury confessed 
that LoBENGULA was anything but a beaten fugitive, that 
the Matabele had been retaking cattle pretty freely, and 
that the small losses of the whites in the Shangani battle 
had been obtained by a rather heavy expense of Makalaka 
auxiliaries. There was also rumour of trouble further 
north on the Shiré, and on the whole there were fresh 
reasons for being glad that when the British Empire 
was a-founding no telegraph existed. Imagine Dr. 
Cxark and Mr. Morton on the Rohilla war! The re- 
port of Drs. BrouaRDEL and DieuLaroy claiming their 
pound of Herz was published, there were lively pro- 
phecies of a Brazilian faction fight at sea outside New 
York (it is to be hoped the excursion steamers will not 
get in the way this time), and the Melilla business 
seemed to be getting more and more troublesome for 
the Spaniards. 

On Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning 
came news of a fresh, and creditable, brush with the 
Matabele. Two impis had attacked the rearguard of 
the Imperial column, which Colonel Gooup-Apams, 


with a Company’s contingent led by Commandant 
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RaaF under his orders, is leading on Bulawayo. The 
fighting, though on a less extensive scale than that at 
the Shangani, was no mere laager work, but close- 
quarter combat ; and the Matabele were handsomely 
beaten off, with two English non-commissioned officers 
killed and a few wounded, including Mr. SeLous. But 
it takes a great deal to kill Mr. Setous. Kwama’s 
men had fought capitally. A fresh disaster was added 
to the run of Spanish ill-luck just now, the Barcelona 
Anarchists, who seem to be the worst of their atrocious 
kind, having thrown bombs during a performance at 
the theatre, and killed, directly or indirectly, some 
thirty persons. The KHEDIVE was said to have done 
ood work in oiling down the friction above referred 
to; which, if true, shows that the opinions of ABsBas 
Pasha’s good sense were well founded, and the hopes of 
his ill-will groundless. The Emperor of AUSTRIA was 
alleged to have at last consented to the introduction 
of the Hungarian Civil Marriage Bili. In the United 
States the Republicans had gained largely, and rather 
unexpectedly, in the State elections. 

News came on Thursday afternoon of a third and, as 
it was hoped, final engagement with the Matabele, in 
which their whole force had once more flung itself on 
the advancing columns of the Company in laager, and 
had been mowed down by the machine-guns, there 
being no hand-to-hand fighting, as in Colonel GooLp- 
Apams’s case. Bulawayo had been burnt and blown 
up by the Krne’s orders, the two Englishmen left there 
being kindly treated. It was said—we hope falsely— 
that Kuama had left the Imperial camp in some 
dudgeon. This prince is the best native chief in 
Africa, and has been of incalculable service to us. 


The Coal The Conference of masters and men was 

Stuke. duly held yesterday week ; but no decision 
either way was arrived at on the first day of meeting. 
Nor was Saturday’s renewal of discussion much more 
profitable. Mr. Pickard, as Autocrat of All the 
Miners, was utterly stubborn, persisted in representa- 
tions of so-called fact which have been again aud again 
proved to be erroneous, and, as Mr, HEWLETT, one of the 
owners, put it with the simplest truth, insisted that 
the masters “should enter into a gigantic combination 
“against the public.” That is the case in a nutshell. 
There is some slight difference as to the terms on 
which the disputants actually parted; but it would 
seem that, while the masters offer to set aside the 
fifteen per cent. they demanded, to be allotted according 
to the result of arbitration, the men insist on the old 
rate during the whole of this winter, and an absolute 
minimum of thirty out of the contested forty per cent. 
over 1888 wages as the standard for all time to come. 
This is simply, what Mr. HEWLETT calls it, “a gigantic 
** combination against the public,” who from this date, 
if they contribute one farthing towards the so-called 
* support of wives and children,” are even more fools 
than “the public” is wont to be. 

The principal import of Tuesday morning’s news 
was that the miners—comforted apparently by the 
evil counsel of Mr. PickarD, the interested mischief- 
making of some Gladstonian papers, the subscriptions 
of the more idiotic part of the public, and the “ levy” 
on the men who are working—were hardening their 
hearts. The attention of that Correspondent of the 
Times who stated last week that there was nothing, 
ethically speaking, to choose between the sides may 
be directed to the statement that a public-house at 
Wigan, the landlord of which had refused blackmail to 
the colliers, was attempted and seriously damaged by 
dynamiters on Monday. We repeat that we have not 
heard of Mr. CHAMBERS, or Mr. HEWLETT, or Mr. 
Bivper, Q.C., or any master expending so much as one 
dynamite cartridge on the Arcadian hearths and homes 
of Mr. PickarD and Mr. Woops. 

On Tuesday the ill-will of the miners was confirmed 


by a Federation manifesto; there was fresh violence 
in Lancashire; and in London a meeting of silly 
women and sillier men met to urge subscriptions for 
the “‘ wives and children.” This senseless and suicidal 
charity—but for which the strike would have broken 
down long ago, and the industries of England would 
have been relieved of paralysis—is best characterized 
in the words of a Correspondent of the 7imes who signs 
himself “C, F. M. B.”:—‘ Those who contribute to 
“this fund are imposing starvation on the poor for the 
“ sake of giving luxuries to the comparatively rich.” 

More district meetings of colliers on Wednesday 
resolved to continue idling and spunging, instead of work- 
ing for a minimum average pay at least double that of 
the agricultural labourer. Certain Gladstonian members 
of Parliament—it is sufficient to say that Mr. Cony- 
BEARE, whose own mining constituents take about half 
the said average, was one of the company—encouraged 
them in this laudable way; and the price of coal in 
London went up to two pounds a ton. 


TheLaw The breach of promise action against the 

Courts. Sultan of JoHORE was dismissed by the 
Queen’s Bench Division this day week, on the very 
proper ground, established by evidence fri m the Foreign 
Office, that the SuLTAN is an independent Sovereign, 
with a post-office and everything handsome, so that the 
English Courts have no jurisdiction over him. A 
decree nisi was obtained in the Divorce Court in a case 
which turned on the theory und practice of “ scientific 
“religion.” This is not a new faith, one JONATHAN 
Swirt, a Doctor in more than one kind of divinity, 
criticized it thoroughly ina work called A Tale of a Tub 
just two hundred years ago. On Wednesday the 
much-talked-of Mr. Harness, of Medical Battery no- 
toriety, was charged with conspiracy to defraud; and 
Mr. J. H. Witson, M.P., was taught by the Court of 
Appeal the sense of a certain admirable maxim about 
persons who play at bowls. Mr. Witson had yet 
another lesson from the Court of Appeal on Thursday, 
and the HERz case was brought up at Bow Street, but 
not formally. 


An interesting match at Tennis was played 
and drawn this day week between Mr. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON and SaUNDERS, at the old Brighton 
Tennis Court, which has just been rebuilt and re- 
opened. A football match, of interest greater than 
that of the crowd of such matches that now fill the 
papers, was played on Wednesday between a joint 
Oxford and Cambridge team and one representing 
London, the South of England, and the Midlands. 
The Universities won by a goal and a try to two tries. 


Oo dence, Mr. Riper HaGGarp wrote an interest- 

. ing letter, published on Monday, on the 
Matabele business, which we notice elsewhere ; there 
was more disturbance made about the woes of Dr. 
CorNELIUS Herz; Sir Toomas WabDE smothered, with 
polite authority, a recent missionary scream about the 
opium trade; the strange affair at Southampton, in 
which Mr. ACLAND made himself a cat’s-paw of Mr. 
Yoxa.u and the “ Teachers’ Union,” was further dis- 
cussed ; and Colonel LonspaLe HaLe made, anent the 
cock-and-bull story as to an examining officer prompt- 
ing a candidate in a recent military examination, a 
protest suitable in size to the bull and in shrillness to 
the cock. 

The London The London County Council on Tuesday 
County Council. persisted in the puerile, and for public 
officials discreditable, resolve to stop all improvements 
because they are not allowed betterment. 

Micsell It is well known that this annus mirabilis 

has been fertile in second crops of fruit. 
The gooseberry, which rarely fruits in November, bas 
shared this peculiarity, and there was much talk last 
week of an earthquake which had positively rattled pots 


Games. 
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and kettles in divers parts of England, and of a bomb- 
shell found on a buttress of Westminster Bridge. 


On Tuesday 4 great part of the roof of Dover Station 
fell in, fortunately without hurting anybody, and the 
Duke of DevonsHrre, at Bakewell, made reference to 
the University Extension Scheme, the further endowing 
of which had previously been recommended in a letter 
to the papers by Professor Jess. 


The double festivities of the Prince or WaALEs’s 
birthday and Lord Mayor’s Day were carried on suc- 
cessfully in London on Thursday. At the dinner in 
the latter case the Italian Ambassador had the warmest 
reception, while Lord SpENceR, Lord KIMBERLEY, and 
others spoke. 


Obituary. M. TirarD, who died this day week, was a 

* very respectable man ; but the fact that he 
had been twice Prime Minister of France was at once 
an epitome of and an epigram on the state of French 
statesmen nowadays. Sir ANDREW CLARK, who died 
of a second attack of apoplexy, was exceedingly well 
known—first, as probably the most popular “ all-round” 
doctor of the last decade or so; secondly, as Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S trainer and leech-of-the-body ; thirdly, as par- 
ticularly in vogue for persons who were, or thought them- 
selves, overworked, ‘“ below par,” neurotic, dyspeptic, 
and subject to other unclassified ailments.——M. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, who most unfortunately succumbed to 
cholera, was the most famous of Russian composers ; 
and Mr. Francis ParkKMAN by far the most learned of 
American historians. 


PARISH COUNCILS. 


ROM one of the few Conservatives who spoke on 

the Parish Councils Bill—and, if we associate 
that party name with a definite political creed instead 
of an accidental Parliamentary position, they were few 
indeed—there fell two remarks in which we can un- 
reservedly concur. We agree with him in deplorin 
that the principle contained in the Bill should be 
“‘ even indirectly supported by any party calling itself 
“ Conservative”; and we further approve of his re- 
solve to offer no factious opposition to what he knew 
to be inevitable. To justify both positions it is only 
necessary to refer to one and the same passage in our 
past political history. The passing of the Parish 
Councils Bill is inevitable because a Unionist Govern- 
ment, acting under the exigencies of an alliance which 
Conservatives have to thank Mr. GLapsTonE for having 
forced upon them, passed a County Government Act 
five years ago; and their support of the Parish Councils 
Bill is to be deplored because it completes the policy 
embodied in that Act of substituting for a system of local 
administration, admitted by its very destroyers to be 
pure, efficient, and economical, though not called by 
the blessed name of “elective,” another system re- 
joicing in that blessed name, but expected, almost 
invited, to be extravagant, certain to be less efficient, 
and extremely likely to prove corrupt. 


Thus much premised, we may now go on to add 
that, if the passing of a Parish Councils Bill be in- 
evitable, not so is the acceptance of the Parish Councils 
Bill—that is, of the particular measure introduced by 
the Government—in the precise form in which they 
have introduced it. And to this we may append the 
acknowledgment that the official Opposition have 
chosen their ground with much judgment, that they 
have selected the right points of attack, and that the 
particular details in respect of which they are demand- 
ing a Ministerial revision of the measure are, in fact, 
those wherein it would gratuitously aggravate the 
negative objections to the joint policy of the two parties 


by positive mischiefs devised for the party purposes of 


one of them. This attitude of the Opposition could 
hardly have been defined with greater clearness or 
defended with more power than in the masterly speech 
of their leader. The inherent dangers of the large 
financial responsibilities with which the Government 
propose to invest the parish councils, and the revolu- 
tionary recklessness with which they are attacking the 
constitution and mode of election of the Poor Law 
Guardians, were exhibited with admirable lucidity by 
Mr. Ba.rour. It is mainly on these two points that the 
energies of the Opposition should be concentrated. For 
the first time, as he pointed out, the Legislature is 
being invited to confer large taxing powers upon small 
bodies whose constituents will for the most part find 
none of the money by the lavish expenditure of which 
they hope to profit, and from the wasteful administra- 
tion of which they cannot personally suffer. Unwise 
as was, in our opinion, the whole so-called reform of 
Local Government initiated in 1888 by the Unionists, 
this pernicious proposal is no necessary corollary of it, 
and the very least that the Unionists can now do in 
Opposition is to see that their example is not bettered 
to this indefensible extent by their adversaries. 


For the contemplated tinkering with the Poor-law 
system there is even less excuse. It is ridiculous for 
the Government to put forward the pretence so destruc- 
tively exposed in Mr. GoscHEN’s able contribution to 
the debate, that this is a vital part of the Bill. Itmay 
be vital to the existence of the Government if they 
choose so to treat it; but it is in no sense essential 
to the life of a measure the main object of which 
is the establishment of certain local bodies who are 
themselves to have no direct concern whatever with 
the administration of the Poor-law. The Govern- 
ment have only got to confine their attention to 
this main object of their Bill, and the whole of Part 
II. would be almost automatically “shed.” Time 
and events, fortunately, will in all human probability 
conspire, as it is, to bring this result about. However 
Ministers may kick against it, it is sheer fatuity to 
suppose that, with only some thirty working Parlia- 
mentary days before them, and another Bill to pass, 
they can carry through a series of proposals which, 
though they only affect to deal with a fringe of the 
vast question to which they relate, it will be impossible 
to amend or even discuss in Committee without bring- 
ing the whole of that question under debate. The 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER will undoubtedly have 
to reconsider his airy refusal to lighten the Bill by the 
abandonment of Part II. His reference to the judg- 
ment of SOLOMON and the mother who refused to divide 
her own child was not particularly felicitous. If the 
mother had had to choose between witnessing the 
suffocation of her child or consenting to its relief by a 
surgical operation, the cases would have been more 
nearly parallel. But then she would probably have 
given an answer to SoLomon which would have been of 
no use to Sir WILLIAM Harcourt. 


It seems from current political report to be the cue 
of the Government, since the division on the second 
reading of the Bill, to minimize the importance of its 
second part. They cling to it now, apparently, not 
because it is a “vital portion of the measure,” but 
because, after all, it really raises no question important 
enough to provoke—or, at any rate, reasonably to pro- 
voke—prolonged controversy. It is not as if they 
proposed to “touch the actual administration of the 
“ Poor-law.” They contemplate nothing of the kind, 
and they will disinterestedly and strenuously resist all 
attempts, even on the part of their own supporters, to 
bring that administration under review. All they ask 


‘is just to abolish ex-officio Guardians and the plural 


vote—institutions “ opposed to the spirit of the age,” 
and therefore “‘ doomed,” in the foolish cant of these 
days; and with that they will be content. Why the 
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proposed “ reform” is to be dragged head and shoulders 
into a Bill dealing with a totally different matter 
Ministers do not trouble themselves to explain; but, 
of course, there is no reason why they should, since it 
is perfectly well understood already. The Bill has two 
sides to it, just as it has two kinds of apologists ; 
and each side of it has its special variety of ex- 
ponent. To Mr. Fow er, as the representative of 
mild-mannered officialism, is entrusted the part of 
the candid, unpartisan legislator, anxious only to 
“complete the work” of his political adversaries, 
and work cordially with them for the ‘good of the 
State. He, of course, is particularly great on the less 
Radical clauses of the Bill, and would have you believe 
that these are much nearer to the heart of the Govern- 
ment than anything else in the measure. But since 
this, though good Parliamentary, is bad electioneering 
business, and it would never do to neglect that 
branch of the Ministerial concerns, it is clear that 
there must be at least some speeches of a more 
militantly Radical character delivered from the 
Treasury Bench. Hence, without for a moment 
suggesting that the Under-Secretary for India took 
counsel of anybody or anything but himself and his 
own nobly democratic sentiments, we can quite under- 
stand that his sudden fling at the squire and parson 
came in very conveniently, Nor do we in the least 
wonder at his venerable chief’s confession that the 
practice of making such speeches is one that he 
“ desires, within limits, to revive.” 


And, indeed, we ourselves are glad that it has at 
any rate been revived ad hoc, as otherwise we should 
have lost ‘what was in some respects the most interest- 
ing and instructive contribution to the debate. It is a 
little difficult to criticize, because the risk of misrepre- 
senting Mr. RussELL seems to be as considerable as its 
consequences are serious. The dilemma which he pre- 
sented to Mr. BaLrour in connexion with this matter 
would have been a truly formidable one, except that 
between the horns there lay a delightfully smooth and 
easy road, along which the Leader of the Opposition 
tranquilly took his way amid the amusement of his 
hearers. But perhaps in any case Mr. Russe. attached 
a little too much importance to himself and his utter- 
ances, in suggesting either that it would have been 
worth Mr. Batrour’s while “deliberately to misrepre- 
“sent” them, or that he would have been guilty of 
“ culpable carelessness” if he had omitted to make 
himself acquainted with them. We may, however, 
take it now that Mr. Russett did not say that the 
Parish Councils Bill would make desolate fields 
“wave with golden grain,” but said, and has 
“invariably said, the opposite”—which ought to 
mean, if Mr. RussELL spoke with logical accuracy, that 
he has always said that the Parish Councils Bill would 
make golden-grained fields desolate, but which pro- 
bably means, in fact, that he has only denied to that 
Bill the power of making the desert to blossom as the 
rose. What he does think the Bill will do, as he has 
since explained in a letter to the Times, is to give 
“another kind of prosperity than material gain” to 
the country districts—namely, that derived from intro- 
ducing “ political and civil freedom into the life of the 
“‘rfffal community.” These, he proudly adds, are the 
opinions of one who had his home among villagers 
“till he was past thirty ”—living, we presume, not as 
one connected with the detested squire and parson 
party, but as a simple i, boy himself. Whereby 
it has come to pass that he knows so much more of the 
villagers’ wants and interest than the squire and parson 
themselves, and is able to exhibit those malefactors in 
their true and odious light, 


THE METHODS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


HE triumphant action of the Barcelona Anarchists 
has probably but few sympathizers. True, most 
of the men, women, and children who were murdered 
and tortured for the crime of being able to take 
seats in the stalls probably belonged to “ the classes.” 
If we could only be sure of always hitting the 
stalls and boxes, without inconvenience to the pit 
and gallery, something might be urged by philan- 
thropists in favour of private bombardiering. But 
shells in the pockets of philanthropists in the 
gallery are ticklish things; besides, a theatre may 
catch fire, and there is, at best, some inconvenience 
and a measure of danger in the confusion and crowd 
of a hurried exit, not to mention the loss of the 
pence paid for admission. It may not unjustly be 
argued that whoever has pennies to pay for pleasure 
is an enemy of the human race, and, in fact, very 
little, if at all, better than a member of the classes. 
This we admit; and an English Anarchist of the 
present century denounced as a traitor every person 
whose whole effects were worth 1o/. But bombardiers 
may observe that they singularly strengthen the 
classes, and increase their numbers and influence, 
when they adopt these views, and commit themselves 
to these measures. There is also an element, an irra- 
tional element, in human nature, which automatically 
revolts against the indiscriminate torture and massacre 
even of well-dressed women and children. We would 
be quite the last to recommend, or palliate, prosecu- 
tion for opinion; but we cannot conceal our appre- 
hension that the Spanish and other nations may 
make some regrettable steps in this direction, that they 
may rage against avowed Anarchists in general, and 
may punish even persons found in a purely platonic 
possession of bombshells. The old pirates, some of 
whom stood for King James III., whilst others were 
gentlemen of great courage and romantic bearing, were 
treated, when caught, with an intolerant absence of 
consideration. We are anxiously concerned to be- 
lieve that the most pure and poetical philanthropists 
may possibly find themselves accommodated with ropes 
at very brief notice. 


The methods of our ancestors were hasty. GUIDO 
Fawkes and other Catholic gentlemen, fighting for 
freedom of opinion and the release from abominably 
oppressive laws, had the misfortune to fall into an 
anarchistic order of proceedings. They were caught, 
and, as the ancients say, they did not die easily. Their 
little private and political secrets were extracted by the 
rack, which painfully strains the muscles and sinews, 
by red-hot pincers, and by a number of other disagree- 
able instruments. It is interesting to note that these 
legal modes of procuring information from reluctant 
witnesses have fallen into disuse through the general 
dislike of cruelty. They were, however, in political 
cases pretty efficacious, and perhaps the dislike of 
cruelty on one side way slowly, or even rapidly, dis- 
appear in face of the example set by the other side. 
No doubt it will require a good deal of bad example, or 
example at least injudicious, on the side of philanthro- 
pists, to overcome the acquired reluctance of the persons 
who are at present exposed by these philanthropists to 
death and torture of the most formidable kind. But 
terror is cruel, and the Spanish used not to be a very 
gentle people; and it may possibly occur to some 
minds that the ancestral methods were not without 


their value. Fortunately the modern spirit is such 


that a great deal of promiscuous bombardiering would 
not excite half so much general indignation as the use 
of the mildest pilniewinks on one notorious Anarchist. 
At worst he has a painless death, tempered by plenty 
of applause, bouquets of flowers, and a, great deal of 
newspaper notoriety. These temptations to the use 
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of bombs on women and children are, no doubt, very 
attractive, and the chances of escape are numerous. 
Any dastardly scoundrel can lay down a bomb and run 
away. That is precisely where the danger lies, as the 
scoundrel cannot be caught, or not easily. Some of 
his friends, in some regrettable moment, may possibly 
he hanged to encourage the others. Ancestral passions are 
capable of being revived, and so are ancestral methods, 
which, on the whole, were found to work fairly well. 
Jesuits in Scotland and England, under James and 
ELIZABETH, were much more rare than Anarchists are 
to-day. Yet these Jesuits were gentlemen of exem- 
plary courage, whereas we conceive that the wilder 
Anarchists are rather regardful of their own skins. 
Nothing would suit their convenience less than the 
application of ancestral methods to their finger-nails. 


INSUBORDINATE MINISTERS. 


\ R. GEORGE RUSSELL has added another to the 
4¥i patriotic titles of his family who have vindicated 
the liberties of their country on the scaffold and on 
the platform. He has successfully claimed for Under- 
Secretaries of State a freedom of prophesying hitherto 
unacknowledged. He has made the claim by exer- 
cising the right. The old definition of an independent 
member, as a member who could not be depended upon, 
has in some degree lost its point through the disappear- 
ance of the class whom it described. The tradition of 
them remains ; elderly members of the House of Com- 
mons recollect them, but the species has become practi- 
cally extinct. So far as it survives at all, it survives 
where one would least expect to find it, on the Minis- 
terial bench. It may still be the duty of Junior 
Lords of the Treasury to make a House, to keep a 
House, and to cheer the Minister. Under-Secretaries 
of State have the higher privilege of contradicting the 
Minister. Sir Epwarp Grey, very early in his as yet 
not unduly prolonged official career, corrected and 
disavowed Mr. Giapstone. Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL 
calmly sets aside the policy of the Government, to 
which he adheres by a kind of physical agglutination 
rather than by any vital incorporation; and, though 
he condescends to support the Parish Councils Bill, he 
does so on grounds which all the other members of the 
Government have carefully disavowed. To him it is 
a measure of war against the squire and the parson. 
Guerre aux chateaux et aux presbytires. He preaches 
a sort of Jacquerie. Holders of office outside the 
Cabinet are commonly described as subordinate members 
of the Government. If Mr. RussE.u’s principles and 
practice are to obtain, they will be more properly styled 
insubordinate members of the Government. They are 
to have a freedom of opinion and speech not allowed 
to the responsible advisers of the Crown, each of whom 
is bound never to contradict any other. 


This doctrine was formally accepted by Mr. GLADSTONE 
in the sentences with which he interrupted Mr. BaLrour’s 
speech of Monday. He eulogized Mr. RussELu as lead- 
ing the way to that better state of things which ex- 
isted in Mr. Guapstone’s political youth. “In my 
‘* early days,” he said, “it was a common practice for 
“members of the Government not in the Cabinet to 
‘‘ enter into general debate, and I think it was a very 
“good practice. It has very much gone into de- 
‘“ suetude of late years, and I interrupted the right 
“honourable gentleman because I thought that his re- 
‘marks tended to check the revival of that practice, 
‘‘ which, I confess, I wish to see, within limits, revived.” 
What do silenced and closured Radicals below the 
Gangway think of this claim on the part of the 
Treasury Bench? Mr. Batrour’s remarks assumed that 

tr. RUSSELL’s speech embodied the opinion of the Front 


“Not at all!” Apparently Mr. GLADSTONE wishes to 
see the practice revived of subordinate members of the 
Government getting up to contradict the opinion of 
the Cabinet. We would not advise any Junior Lord 
or Under-Secretary to act too boldly on this opinion, 
and to repeat on Mr. GLADSTONE the experiment which 
Mr. Fox tried on Lord NortH. Mr. GLADSTONE says 
that “a member of the Government not in the 
“ Cabinet, and whose departmental labours are not in 
“ question, is never understood to speak for the 
“ Government.” This phraseology is not very happy. 
A member of the Government not in the Cabinet is 
never put up to speak, except that he may speak to 
the best of his ability for the Government. All that 
Mr. GLADSTONE means, or at any rate all that is true in 
his assertion, is that a subordinate member of the Go- 
vernment has no authority to pledge the Government 
to anything. His indiscretions do not compromise 
it. This doctrine was laid down by Lord ALTHORP in 
1831, who, in dissociating himself from a doctrine laid 
down by the Solicitor-General of Ireland, declared it to 
be contrary to Parliamentary usage “ to make the 
“ Government responsible for any statement which 
“ may in the course of a debate be made by gentlemen 
“who are not in the Cabinet.” But, though the 
Government is not responsible for its subordinate 
members, its subordinate members have a serious re- 
sponsibility to it, as they will find if they take too 
seriously Mr. GLApsTONE’s doctrine of their freedom of 
opinion and speech. We doubt whether a reference to 
Hansard would confirm his impression that subordinate 
members fifty or sixty years ago had more liberty of 
Parliamentary speech than they have now. If so, and 
if the result was healthful, why has Mr. GLADSTONE, 
who has been four times Prime Minister, waited until 
now to invite its restoration ? In all periods, subordinate 
members of the Government who could speak, from 
Burke, and from Lord Jonn RussELL, Mr. STANLEY, and 
Macavtay in their earlier days, and Sir Jonn Gorst, 
Mr. PLuNKET, and Mr. RussELL now, have been put 
up in preference to inarticulate, but no doubt saga- 
cious, Cabinet Ministers. But they have always been 
understood to speak from their briefs, and to have 
been guilty of a breach of discipline when they failed 
to do so. The Prime MINISTER has no official sym- 
pathy with the Under-Secretary’s denunciation of 
squire and parson. But Mr. GLADSTONE may be in 
closer agreement with Mr. RussELL, who has simply 
applied his doctrine of the classes and the masses. 
Mr. Guapstone’s dislike of the squire has not been 
concealed, and his reverence for the priest is mingled 
with a strange aversion from the squarson.| 


SHOOTING BURGLARS. 


HE pound of rather erudite theory as to the right 

or otherwise of householders to shoot persons 
whom they find occupying their premises, after a 
felonious breaking and entry, especially at night, 
which adorned the columns of the Zimes in the early 
part of last week, was followed with dramatically 
felicitous promptitude by an ounce of fact at the 
Manchester Assizes. The result must have gladdened 
the hearts of all whose sympathies are with the house- 
holder. Mr. Justice GRANTHAM must clearly be enrolled 
among the followers of the late Mr. Justice WILLEs ; 
and who could be in a better following ? The story told 
of that great man and very learned judge is related 
by an ear-witness to the following effect. Mr. Justice 
WILLEs was asked, “If I look into my drawing-room 
“and see a burglar packing up the clock, and he cannot 
“ see me, what ought I todo?” He replied, as nearly 
as may be, “ My advice to-you,; which I give as a man, 


ench, an interpretation of it which met with the cry 


“‘ as a lawyer, and as an English judge, is as follows, 
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“ In the supposed circumstance, this is what you have 
“a right to do, and I am by no means sure that it is 
“not your duty to do it. Take a double-barrelled 
“ gun, carefully load both barrels, and then, without 
“ attracting the burglar’s attention, aim steadily at his 
“ heart, and shoot him dead.” Mr. Justice GRANTHAM 
had no occasion to commit himself so far, or so pictu- 
resquely, as this, because, in the case before him, the 
burglar did not die ; but it is clear that if he had died 
it would have made no difference to the lawfulness of 
the householder’s shooting. : 


The facts were these. LukE HIGGINS was accused 
of feloniously wounding Owen RILEy, with intent to do 
him grievous bodily harm. Owen RILEY wasa youthful 
burglar. He broke into Mr. Hiaains’s public-house, 
and wandered about, stealing money from the till, and 
gazing with covetous eyes upon the safe. The upshot 
was, that Mr. HiGGINs was aroused from sleep and went 
downstairs, revolver in hand. What was the exact 
state of things when he entered the kitchen where 
RILEY was is a question upon which there may be said 
to be a certain conflict of evidence, inasmuch as the 
statement of Mr. Haas to the police and the evidence 
of RILey at the trial do not agree. According to RILEY, 
Mr. Hiaains entered the apartment unannounced, got 
a good view of his solitary victim by the light of 
the gas, and aimed at him in the style recom- 
mended by Mr. Justice WILLES. According to Mr. 
Hiacains, he asked at the door who was there, and, 
upon receiving no answer, came in and saw ina very 
dim light the figure of a stranger “ where no stranger 
*‘ should be,” and therefore, in a state of much per- 
turbation, and in complete ignorance of the numbers 
of the hostile force, fired at the figure he saw. Upon 
this discrepancy it may be observed, first, that thieves 
are always liars as well; and, secondly, that it is not 
unusual on going to bed and leaving gas burning in 
any part of the house to turn it much too low for con- 
venience in revolver practice. In the light or in the 
dark Mr. HicGIns made a very good shot, hitting 
Ritey from across the room in the chest, whereby 
RiLey nearly lost his. life. Mr. Justice GRANTHAM 
held, upon the application of counsel for the defence, 
that the facts thus disclosed could not suffice for the 
conviction of Mr. Hiaains. He was of opinion that 
Mr. HiaGins did no more than he lawfully might in 
reasonable defence of his life and property, and that 
there was consequently no evidence against him of a 
felonious or unlawful shooting. He, therefore, directed 
an acquittal, and Mr. HiaGins returned into private 
life with his character unspotted from the Court. 


Without presuming to found upon what seem to be 
undeservedly scanty reports in the newspapers criti- 
cisms upon Mr. Justice GRANTHAM’S exposition of the 
law, it may be said that, in a general way, the existence 
of the circumstances which justify the killing of a 
felon by a person who is not a constable must be a 
question of fact for the jury. Nobody suggests that 
if a burglar was safely in custody, with his hands 
bound and his weapons and the implements of his 
vocation removed, it would be a lawful act to put a 
gun to his head and blow his brains out. Such an 
act would undoubtedly be murder. Killing burglars 
in a struggle might conceivably be manslaughter ; and 
sometimes it may, without any question, be excusable 
homicide. According to Sir James STEPHEN, a burglar, 
or other felon, may be killed either if he is in the 
act of committing, or about immediately to commit, 
his crime by open force, and cannot otherwise be 


prevented from doing it, or if it is impossible other-. 


wise to arrest bim or keep him in custody. Also 
any person assaulted in his own house may kill his 
assailant, if the force he employs is “ proportioned to 
“the violence of the assault.” 
which. of these principles of the common law Mr. 


It is not clear under’ 


Justice GranTHaM held the shooting of RILEY to 
have been obviously lawful. It might appear—if we 
knew more about the case—that only by shooting 
could RiLEy be prevented from escaping out of the 
window, or perhaps his presence in the kitchen and 
his attitude amounted (constructively or otherwise) to 
an assault upon HiGGIns in his own house. The former 
seems more probable ; and, if this was the ground of 
the decision, it is brought well within the established 
rules. Even if this is not so, the event is valuable, as 
it shows at least that, in the opinion of one judge of 
the High Court, it is not necessarily criminal to take 
the offensive against, and nearly kill, a burglar “ doing 
* his office.” 


THE COAL STRIKE, 


HE representatives of the coal-miners who are on 
strike—or, as they insist on putting it, are 
locked out—in the Midlands have decided to give 
the utmost publicity to the proceedings at the abor- 
tive meetings at the end of last week. In this 
they may, at first sight, appear to show more courage 
than discretion. But it is by no means clear that 
they have not been well advised. We have to con- 
sider whom it is they desire to address, and to 
convince that they have deserved applause. If they 
could be supposed to speak to those whose judgment 
is not obscured by self-interest or hazy sentiment, they 
would have done well to say as little as possible about 
their share in the meetings of last Friday and Satur- 
day. But, then, they speak to a very different public. 
They appeal to some extent to the sentimentalists who 
have convinced themselves that the miners are poor 
men fighting fora “living wage”; but, mainly, they 
appeal to the men who are still resolute not to 
allow the rate of wages to again approach the 
standard of 1888. Mr. PickarpD and his colleagues 
have every reason to believe that they have deserved 
well of these two bodies of supporters, and, therefore, 
they were justified in the belief that they have nothing 
to lose by publishing a full report of their proceedings. 
It must not be forgotten that they do not wish to con- 
ciliate. They believe that they can force the owners 
to take the men back at the old rate of wages, and 
that the consumer can be forced to pay permanently a 
price which will enable the owner to give a high rate of 
wages. Having, in their own opinion, the power to 
force, they feel no need of conciliating. 


Their attitude is made perfectly clear by the whole 
course of the discussion of last week. The owners 
proposed that a Board of Conciliation should be set up, 
composed of equal numbers of masters and men, with 
an impartial chairman, who was to have a casting vote 
in case of an equal division of the Board. While the 
Board is being constructed, and is coming to a decision 
on the reference, the masters proposed that the men 
should return to work at the old rate of wages, but 
that fifteen per cent. of the rate of 1888 should be set 
aside in the bank till the arbitrators had decided 
whether the reduction was justified or not. The answer 
of Mr. Pickarp and his colleagues was that it was use- 
less to form a Board of Conciliation without previously 
fixing the reference to be made to the impartial chair- 
man, in case he was called upon to give his casting 
vote. The full meaning of this objection was made 
manifest by the demand of the men’s representatives 


-that the miners must be allowed to return to work at 


the late high rate immediately, and on the distinct 
understanding that there is to be no reduction at all 


‘till next April, and that there is to be no reduction at 
‘|. any time which will bring the rate below a level to be 


fixed at thirty per cent. above the rate of 1888. On 


‘thiese terms no understanding was possible, and the 


meeting broke up. 
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There was much talk in the course of the two meet- 
ings, generally interesting and sometimes tart. By far 
the most useful passages were those in which Mr, 
PICKARD avowed and reasserted his conviction that the 
consumer can be forced to pay a price which will en- 
able the owner to pay a high rate of wages, and yet to 
take a fair profit. ‘‘We have always held,” he said, 
“ that there are certain classes of consumers that ought 
“ to pay a price such as will pay the coalowner and 
“ workman a profit.” These consumers are the Com- 
panies which make contracts, not the general public, 
whose interests Mr. PickaRD professed to consult. How 
the Companies are to be prevented from recouping 
themselves at the expense of the public he did not ex- 
plain. When told that prices could not be kept up if 
business is slack and there is more coal in the market 
than is wanted,- he replied that the output must be 
limited. When asked what he proposed to do with 
foreign and Indian competition, he replied that he 


- had plenty of figures and knew what the foreigner 


could do. In fact, Mr. PickarD, who did the whole 
of the talking for his side, did not attempt to dis- 
guise the belief of his supporters that they possess 
a monopoly, and can impose their own terms. The 
meetings, which were otherwise futile, were of use 
in so far as they brought this truth prominently 
forward. It ought to dispose of all appeals to sen- 
timent on behalf of the miners. Men who can re- 
turn to work at a reduction of 10 per cent. on the 
late prevailing rate of wages (for that is what 15 per 
cent. on the rate of 1888 amounts to), and on the 
understanding that even this shall be made good to 
them if a Board of Conciliation decides in their favour, 
cannot, without downright mendacity, be said to be 
fighting for a living wage. They acknowledge that 
what they have is a good rate, and 10 per cent. less 
would, therefore, not be starvation wages. A public 
which relieves them of the obligation to support their 
wives and children will be a most egregiously foolish 
public. 


A TRIP TO MANCHESTER. 


N place of the Ministerial advocate-general, Mr. 
AsquitH, otherwise engaged in the House of Com- 
mons, the Caler SECRETARY has apparently undertaken 
the duty of answering the criticisms of the Opposition 
platforms. By his own confession he is none too well 
equipped for the work. His preparation, he admits, 
has been rather hurried. He did not read the speeches 
of his opponents “as they came out,” having, he told his 
Manchester audience the other night, “‘something better 
“to do,” but swallowed the whole of them last Sunday 
afternoon at “one gigantic and laborious gulp.” This 
method of deglutition is notoriously unfavourable to 
digestion, and it does not surprise us, therefore, to find 
that Mr. MorLey has somewhat imperfectly assimilated 
his literary food. Some of it, in fact, has distinctly 
disagreed with him, and indeed so violently as to set 
up marked symptoms of febrile irritation. Perhaps if 
he had not bolted the Duke of ARGYLL’s speech at 
Glasgow, his reply to it would not have shown such 
painful signs of excitement and loss of self-control. It 
is distressing to find a man of Mr. Mor.ey’s ability 
and cultivation indulging in such feebly shrewish sar- 
casm as he descended to in this reply, and proceed- 
ing, after a denunciation of the “bad taste” and “bad 
“manners” of the Duke of ARGYLL’s chaff of Sir 
GEORGF TREVELYAN, to describe the Duke himself as a 
“‘ second-rate naturalist.” If these are the effects of 
Mr. Mortey’s Sunday studies, we do trust that he will 
discontinue them, and endeavour to find time to read 


his opponents’ speeches in future “as they come out.” 


As to the “ business ” part of the Cater SecreTaRy’s 
discourse, it seems hardly worth while to have gone 


down to Manchester to deliver it. Mr. RepMonp did not 
require to be told there is in Ireland an “‘open wound” — 
the evicted tenants’ question—and that the Government 
“ have pledged themselves to deal with that difficult, but 
“ inevitable, question.” He knows all about that “ open 
“ wound,” as do we, who witnessed its infliction by the 
knife of the “ Campaigners,” abetted by Mr. MorLEy 
and his friends ; and what Mr. RepMonp, and indeed 
his Nationalist rivals, want to know is the nature of 
the surgical treatment which the Government propose 
to apply to it between now and next year. Nor does a 
journey to Manchester seem to us to be sufficiently re- 
paid by the opportunity with which it has provided the 
distinguished official traveller for developing the re- 
markable thesis—first propounded, if we recollect 
rightly, by his revered leader—that the majority in 
the House of Lords against the Home Rule Bill was 
too large to have any significance as a representative 
expression of opinion. It is an entertaining, if a some- 
what puerile, paradox ; but, after all, it is not original, 
even with Mr. MorLEy’s leader, who was merely main- 
taining, on the converse of a certain famous poetic 
proposition, that the defeat of the Government in the 
House of Lords was “ small because it was so great.” 

However this may be, the last half-column of the 
newspaper reports of Mr. Mor.ey’s address contains 
the real kernel of what he went to Manchester to 
say. And, indeed, it may be that the nucleolus of 
this nucleus is to be found in a single sentence at 
the beginning of his peroration. He may have gone 
to Manchester to knit up the somewhat ravelled 
sleave of Mr. AsQuiTH’s Scotch discourses, and to 
make clear at last what that Minister certainly did 
not manage, if he desired, to elucidate. It was to 
this announcement, as we take it, that all Mr. 
Mor ey’s profuse and somewhat anxious laudations 
of the Irish Nationalists were intended to lead up. 
It was for this that he extolled the “keen political 
* instinct ” displayed by them since 1886, and made 
light of the “superficial bickerings” which have divided 
them. All these flatteries were meant to sugar the pill 
of the declaration, now at last unequivocally made on 
Ministerial authority, that all has been done for Home 
Rule tbat the Government intend at present to do, 
and that probably for the remainder of the present Par- 
liament the Irish Nationalists must content themselves 
with second fiddle and the back seat. In the mean- 
time they are recommended to solace and fortify them- 
selves with the reflection that every single vote they 
give for a British reform is a vote for the passing of 
the Home Rule Bill, and that the “ non-introduction 
“ of the Bill into the House of Commons in 1894 
‘“* makes its success not less but more assured.” What 
may be the effect of this “pick-me-up” on the de- 
pressed spirits of the Nationalists we shall wait with 
much interest to see. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HAT remarkable body, the London County Council, 
continues true to itself. In other words, it is 
persisting in a course which certainly ought to bring 
to pass the prophecy of the Rev. FLEMING WILLIAMs, 
though for other reasons than those he gave last week. 
Mr. WILLIAMS looks forward to the possibility of a 
reaction among the people of London, which would do 
them no good, but “ might have very disastrous con- 


* sequences on the Progressive party in the Council.” 


We will risk the “no good” willingly, and, as for 
reaction, would be content if it took the form of a 
resolution on the part of the London ratepayers who 
did not take the trouble to vote last time, to show a 
little more energy at the next election. If they do, 
the Progressive party might be allowed to keep their 
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votes without fear that they would escape the disastrous 
consequences, 

The Council continues to behave like a very ill-con- 
ditioned child. Because it cannot have the betterment 
by which, in the present case, it could profit very little, 
it will not go on with very necessary works, Conscience, 
it appears, will not allow the Council to incur heavy 
expenditure until it knows where it is to find its 
resources. This is an admirable rule of conduct, de- 
serving the attention of all who have the expenditure 
of money, whether public or private. Mr. MICAwBER 
reduced it to a happy and memorable formula. The 
County Council would be worthy of still higher praise 
if it did not show a marked inclination to keep its 
saving piety to itself, which is a line of conduct quite 
the reverse of altruistic. It has recommended the 
Thames Conservancy to embark on a vast expenditure, 
for which it has notoriously no funds—to set about 
the reclamation of the foreshore of the Thames, an 
undertaking which, in the opinion of the Council, would 
afford great relief to the unemployed in the approach- 
ing distressful season. But the Council will not go on 
with the approaches to the Tower Bridge, or the repair 
of Vauxhall Bridge, till it is sure of its resources, 
though these works would give emplayment to no in- 
considerable amount of labour. It is not worthy of 
the high-toned, and whole-souled, Progressive party to 
endeavour to lead others into committing the sin from 
which its own purity shrinks with all the delicacy of 
the traditional and exemplary ermine. Wicked persons, 
in their sneering way, have been heard to say that 
all this lofty parade of virtue is not unaccompanied 
by its too frequent shadow, which is commonly known 
as cant. It is to be feared that these advocates of 
the enemy will not be left without the means of 
making some sort of case. While the County Council 
is profuse in expressions of sympathy for the un- 
employed, and in recommendations that other people 
should do something for them, it will not do work 
which it might and ought to do, because it is 
not allowed to impose a Betterment-rate. It is true 
that betterment does not come in in the case of 
Vauxhall Bridge, and only slightly in the case of the 
approaches to the Tower Bridge. But, as Mr. ARTHUR 
ARNOLD—not letting the cat out of the bag, for it has 
been out this many a day, but throwing over the cant 
of his fellow-Progressives—put it, the principle is at 
stake. The Council will have betterment, and till it 
gets it will block the way. 


There is nothing new in all this; it is the game 
which the Council has played from the first. It is 
played at present in a rather more impudent way, that 
is all. The County Council knows very well that there 
is no question of unwillingness to accept the rule that 
those who profit especially by an improvement should 
pay in proportion. What has happened is that the 
House of Lords has refused to allow a complete change 
in the established system of assessment to be intro- 
duced by a mere subordinate clause in a Bill nominally 
drafted for another purpose. It has refused to put a 
power of arbitrary taxation into the hands of the 
County Council. If we are to have the innovation, it 
must first be properly discussed and then introduced 
on its merits. The mere vote of a majority of the 
House of Commons, which, having no ground-rents of 
its own to be taxed, has no hesitation in currying 
favour with the Radical vote by sacrificing those who 
have, is not enough. 


MATABELELAND. 


“TTN\HANK Heaven for this good enemy!” is an. 
observation which most people have opportunity 

to make more or less often in their lives. It is certai 

that, if the Chartered Company of British South Africa 


is wise, it ought at this time to utter some such 
words—to have uttered them, indeed, even before 
Mr. LasoucHERE’s attack on Thursday. We have 
endeavoured here to take a perfectly impartial view 
of the Company’s actions, and have not been altogether 
satisfied with some of them. The original casus belli 
against LOBENGULA seemed to us rather insufficiently 
made out. We cannot help remembering that the 
Matabele war system, which pains Mr. Buxton so 
much, is no new thing, and that we negotiated with 
LOBENGULA in full knowledge of it. We still think the 
outcry made over Lord Ripon’s very moderate reminder, 
through Sir Henry Locu, that the Company is not a 
sovereign State, unreasonable and improper. And we dis- 
approve strongly of Mr. Ruopes’s plan of first sending 
exaggerated and vaunting accounts of the Shangani 
success, and then keeping all details back, while the 
more unfavourable ones leak out against his will. But 
such an absurdity as the demand of Captain Ceci. 
Norton, in the House of Commons on Tuesday, for 
the revoking of the Company’s Charter is enough to 
make all Englishmen who have some sense of fairness 
and some portion of reason decline to consider any 
longer the peccadilloes, the blunders, and the faults of 
good taste which the Company may have committed. 
That body has invaded Matabeleland with the express 
sanction of the QUEEN’s temporary Ministers at home 
and the QUEEN’s permanent High Commissioner on 
the spot. Its troops have acted in all ways in union 
with the QUEEN’s own forces, and, by executing opera- 
tions in combination with those forces, have brought 
the enemy to action. As usually happens in action, a 
certain number of that enemy have been killed. 
Whereupon Captain CrciL Norton, at present an 
‘“* Advanced Liberal and Home Ruler” and a member of 
Parliament, but formerly for some dozen years an officer 
of HER MaJEsty’s army, who, we suppose, would have 
served actively if he had been called upon, demands 
that the Company’s Charter shall be withdrawn! The 
force even of Gladstonian folly could hardly, it would 
seem, go further ; but we admit that the record in that 
respect has been so often broken already that we should 
not be surprised if even Captain CeciL Norton were 
left behind before Jong. Indeed, we are not certain 
that it was not actually reached by those about 
Mr. LABOUCHERE in the debate on the adjournment 
last Thursday. 


It is said that there has been almost unprecedented 
demand for the Matabele Blue-book issued early in 
this week; and, if it be so, we sincerely hope that 
both members of Parliament (upon whom the chief 
stress falls) and others will study it, and the subse- 
quent unofficial news, and such of the innumerable 
** letters to the papers” as deserve study—such, that is 
to say, as those of Mr. Riper HaGGarp and Sir 
HERCULES RosinsoON—with something more than the 
usual British mixture of lazy neglect and headlong 
prejudgment. Nor do we fear greatly the result of 
such a study, if only it be given. Such persons as Mr. 
HaGGarp’s friend, who was ‘“‘a Humanitarian first and 
“an [mperialist afterwards” (he might aswell have called 
himself “a vegetarian first and a carnivorous animal 
“ afterwards”), are, of course, hopeless on one side; 
while, generally as we share Mr. HaGGARD’s own point 
of view, we are not certain that his recipe of trusting 
in Mr. Ruopes, and letting Mr. Ropes pull us through, 
is not a little rudimentary and over-confiding. - It 
savours too much of the South African catchword 
“ RHopES will square it.” But we are quite certain that 
Mr. HaGGarp is much nearer the truth than the 
Humanitarian, or than the mixed multitude of stock- 
jobbing bears, “ aborigin”-worshippers, rivals of the 
Company, and haters of everything that looks like 


‘| adding to the strength and wealth of England, who 
are howling at the Company’s heels. We are neither 
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for allowing the Matabele to be extirpated nor for 
allowing the Company to carry matters simply as it 
chooses in any way. But as for the extirpation of the 
Matabele, we think the Matabele themselves may be 
trusted to have more than a word to say in that 
matter. They have hitherto chiefly been beaten by 
defensive operations in laager, and you can’t very 
quickly extirpate a nation by sitting behind a waggon 
with a machine-gun. The smart and interesting 
fight between them and the Imperial troops might 
reassure their friends. As for the second point, we 
are ready to take due, but not undue, account of 
Colonial sensitiveness. What the more moderate of 
the Company’s advocates say more or less gingerly is 
“Take care, or ‘the harbour of Cape Town will be 
“ * black with unexpected tea.’” In other words, they 
bid us beware how we offend the South Africans, lest 
we lose South Africa. Now we do not altogether 
slight this warning. In consequence of the miserable 
blunders of Mr. GLApsTONE’s Government a dozen years 
ago, the loyalty of even English colonists in South Africa 
to England has been reduced to a very low ebb, while 
the Afrikander sentiment has been steadily flowing. 
The third and great success recently announced by 
Dr. JAMESON, if correctly reported, will, of course, 
make the excogitation of some plan, such as Mr. 
Buxton hinted at on Thursday, for the administration 
of the country necessary. At the same time, we would 
rather haul down the English flag anywhere than keep 
it flying at the cost of allowing the reasonable demands 
of the Home Government to be flouted. The labourer 
is worthy of his hire, and for its services in this case 
the British South Africa Company has deserved the 
Charter (advance pay, let it be remembered) which was 
conferred upon it ; and may deserve yet more. But the 
terms of that Charter must be observed, first of all, 
and through all; and the chief of these terms is the 
unchallenged, and unchallengeable, supremacy of the 
QUEEN, 


THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON. 


it is certainly amusing to compare the conflicting 

utterances of HER Majesty's Ministers on the 
subject of our naval forces. It was only the other 
night that Mr. GLADSTONE declared them to be abso- 
lutely sufficient, and asserted the confidence of the 
Cabinet in their power to do whatever was required of 
them. Yet, a few days before, Lord Spencer had 
spoken in a very different tone at the Cutlers’ feast, 
and he repeated himself at the Guildhall banquet. 
Which voice speaks the policy of the Cabinet? If 
it is Mr. GLApsTONE’s, we should like to hear the 
Ministerial reasons. If it is Lord Sprncer’s, we 
should like to see the fruits of the Cabinet’s good 
intentions. It is our national misfortune that the 
navy is alternately the object of neglect or of ex- 
cited rhetoric. This is all the more reason why a 
First Lord of the Admiralty should avoid the use 
of idle words. We trust Lord Spencer has done 
so. The speech of the Italian Ambassador, on the 
same occasion, supplied an excellent text for some 
remarks on the sufficiency of the fleet for its work. 
He spoke of friendship between England and Italy, 
and of that identity of interest between them which is 
the only solid basis for an alliance. But it is obvious 
that, if this friendship is to be other than a snare to 
both of us, we must be in a position to give Italy 
effective support. Are we in that position ? 

The question is one to be argued; but we heartily 
hope that it will not be discussed in the tone of the 
letter which the Earl of PEMBROKE contributed to the 
Times of Friday. This letter is, in fact, a specimen 
of that very excited rhetoric which we deprecate. The 
Earl takes up the wondrous tale of the Times’ Corre- 


complaint of both of them is that our Mediterranean 
Squadron in peace-time is not equal to the whole naval 
force, including reserves, kept by the French at their 

t arsenal. We will ask Lord PEMBROKE whether he 
has fully thought out what his contention means. The 
French keep the larger part of their whole naval force at 
Toulon. Therefore, if we are to exceed them at all 
times, we must keep the larger half of our whole naval 
establishment in the Mediterranean, including re- 
serves. Lord PEMBROKE distinctly says that we ought 
to have reserve ships there. Ought we also to keep 
the reserve crews there? If not, it is clear that the 
crews must be sent out in transports. But it would 
be safer, quicker, and more economical to send them 
out in the ships in which they had to fight. 

Lord PEMBROKE, like most other writers on this sub- 
ject, does not seem to grasp the obvious truth that our 
command of the Mediterranean would be decided by 
the general course of a war. He takes the case of a 
war suddenly declared in which we fought France 
single-handed, and draws a flaming picture of the 
British Squadron shut up in Alexandria, or Gibraltar, 
by an overwhe/ ming fleet, while a French army corps was, 
as a man may say, playing MEG’s diversions with Egypt. 
Any British admiral who allowed himself to be shut up 
in Alexandria would be an incapable fool. He who 
suffered himself to be pinned in Gibraltar would be 
his brother. Of course, a man who knew the simplest 
book moves would fall back on the Channel, knowing 
that (a) the whole French force must follow him, and 
that the thing must be decided by a battle off Ushant, 
the Mediterranean going to the conqueror; or (}) 
the whole French force would go to Alexandria, in which 
case it could be followed, and fought by a proportionate 
fleet. If the French won, Egypt would go, and much 
else ; if they lost, any army corps they had landed, in 
the interval, would be cut off and compelled to sur- 
render in time as NaPOLEON’s was; or (c) the French 
would divide, and in that case he could have beat in de- 
tail. Lord PemsrokeE, like most other people, quotes the 
evacuation of the Mediterranean by JERVIS, and quotes 
it wrong. JERVIS was compelled to evacuate that sea 
because a subordinate officer went off home with a 
whole squadron of ships-of-the-line in defiance of 
orders. He regained it by the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent. What this case proves is that, if subordinate 
officers go mad, they may cause embarrassment to 
their admiral, and that the command of the Mediter- 
ranean may depend on a battle fought on the ocean. 
What it does not prove is, the necessity of doing any- 
thing so absurd as to transfer more than half of our 
whole naval establishment to a foreign station. 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION, 


— Chicago Exhibition has quietly come to an end, 
the tragic death of the Mayor of the city forming one 
sufficient reason for dispensing with closing ceremonies. 
Another may have been a general recognition by the 
Chicagoans that their show had to some extent fizzled. 
Loud were the complaints earlier in the year at the 
unfair spirit of detraction with which the European, and a 
not inconsiderable section of the American, press allowed 
themselves to comment upon the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, and the unfairness, in the eyes of the promoters, 
seems to have chiefly lain in the fact that their show was 
reviewed before it was really a complete and going concern. 
Now this objection was itself unfair, for the time at which 
the Exhibition became a definitely finished and complete 
show was itself very indefinite. For at least two months 
after the directorate estimated their creation-whipping 
entertainment so worthy of consideration that they opened 
their doors, and invited creation at half-a-dollar a head 
to come and be whipped, there was but one answer to 
every uncomplimentary remark that English purblindness 


spondent who wrote from Toulon. The gist of the 


or Yankee jealousy could suggest. It was that the affair 
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was not yet complete. Time was required for unpack- 
ing, for arranging, and for rearranging. Time also was 
required for the settlement of various questions of policy 
in the management; and until these things were done a 
smooth course could not be ex . The said purblind 
and jealous may have thought that when the curtain 
had gone up the time for rehearsals—however dressy 
—was past, and the time for serious performance had 
arrived ; they may have considered, with an old-world and 
lamentable lack of smartness, that, when money began to 
be taken from the public, criticism was due to the public. 
But that was the sort of hair-splitting idea for which a 
Chicagoan had no use. Four months after the opening, 
when several structures showed distinct signs of disrepair and 
fire had removed one from the sphere of criticism, finishing 
touches were required here and there, and rearrangement in 
more than a few places, while one whole section was in a 
chaotic muddle, many of the articles sent for exhibition 
being still in their packing-cases, the scope of the section 
undefined, and its scheme undeveloped. When the autumn 
was we'l upon them the directorate were still in throes. 
Bickerings and quarrellings were the order of the day. 
The Sunday Opening question, having been definitely settled 
both ways, still awaited decision. Then came rows about 
the plan to be adopted in awarding prizes. Judges and 
competitors threatened resignation, and in the end who 
was satisfied and who was not, and under what methods 
the awards have been made, Heaven itself alone knoweth. 
In consideration of all of which, it has seemed reasonable 
to delay reviewing the World’s Columbian Exposition until 
its termination had earned for it a position of completeness, 
although to do so was a concession to the unreadiness of 
the authorities at Jackson Park. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition had no proper claims 
on the world’s attention, and has therefore, very rightly, 
not been able to enforce any. It was a colossal show, and 
a fair number of people—something under a million a 
week—attended it, of whom a large proportion went over 
and over again, the noughts on the millions being chiefly 
run up by the local crowds. But there was no reason 
why the whole world should attend, and it distinctly failed 
to do so. Dwellers in civilized places appear to have thought 
that they could see as much of the material side of the 
Exhibition as they desired in their domestic shop-windows. 
The great thinkers of the world paid no attention to the 
invitations of the Congress Auxiliary, a queerly named off- 
shoot from the parent scheme, which begged them to attend 
in the Art Institute of Chicago, and supplement the material 
exhibition by “a portrayal of the achievements of the age 
in science, literature, education, government, morals, charity, 
religion, and other departments of human activity (!)” The 
landscape gardens of Jackson Park were chiefly thronged 
by Ameritan sight-seers, and the sessions of the Auziliary 
Congress were, with but one exception, largely left to the 
self-advertising idiot and the blue-stocking woman. And 
the exception owed its partial success to the enthusiasm of 
an English man of letters. 

But if the world at large looked coldly upon the Chicago 
Exhibition, good words must be said for it as a local 
show. It was the largest thing of the sort that hus ever 
been done. The conventionally classical buildings had the 
good taste of their examples. The cost has been great, and 
amiably borne. Yet, even as a local show, it has been 
taken too seriously. It was never allowed to seek popular 
suffrage as a place of amusement only, but was always com- 
pelled to prove itself a great movement in civilization. 
Civilization is what the Chicagoan hankers for. His 
town is the centre of an enormous interior country, 
whose population are entirely occupied in developing its 
material wealth and putting money in their purse. To 
these—to the ignorant millionaire, to the grain-man, to the 
pig-man, to the anarchist, to the Irish politician, and to 
the dude who has bust and gone West—to each and all of 
these, in their divisions, subdivisions, and combinations, 
the World’s Exposition was to furnish an object-lesson in 
civilization. The buildings—the Elfin City, the City of 
White Palaces, the Western Venice, the Fairy (or prefer- 
ably Faérie) City, the Dream City (for further variants see 
the Chicago press)—were to instruct them in architecture 
and mural decoration, the contents of those buildings were 
to impress them with the extent of human progress, to make 
them feel that, if on the one hand they were indeed the heirs 
of the ages, on the other they were an exceedingly simple 
folk. In the thirteen great halls, stuffed with the produce 


of the world, there was much to be learned by everyhody 
possessing the necessary curiosity and energy. Fishing- 
tackle and lime-juice preparations, electric plant and 
bulbs from Holland, crime statistics and furniture from 
Tottenham Court Road, canned goods and one thousand 
and seventy-five paintings by American artists, were all on 
view. But whether these things had a message for the 
intellectually starving of the West is very doubtful, and 
certainly such message was made no more distinct by the 
reiterated assertions of the press that they could undec- 
stand it. And here a word must be said of the official 
guide. It was a skimpy affair and not devoid of errors, 
which things, as the world’s greatest thinkers did not attend 
to expound the subjectivity of the world’s greatest show, 
must have borne hardly upon the ardent searchers for inner 
meanings. For instance, although useful emotions might 
be called up by the inspection of their pictures, for educa- 
tional purposes it was a pity to describe them as due to the 
brushes of Pointer, Herkimar, and Sir J. Miller. 

There remains but one aspect from which to look at the 
Exhibition, and this is the right one. It was a place to 
lounge in, especially in the evening, when the doors of the 
buildings were closed, and all rabid desires “to see whee)s 
go wound” in sympathy with Toddie, that wittiest of 
Americans, and all weak lapses into thirst for information had 
been rendered impossible. The site of the Fair was magni- 
ficent, and by moonlight the rough “staff” of which the 
buildings were constructed gained a beauty which the un- 
sparing sun by day denied them. It is true that the 
directors, recognizing the variable quantities of the moon's 
light, hung the place profusely with electric light of stated 
candle-power, worked by machines of stated horse-power, 
at a cost of a stated number of millions; but these were 
only lighted upon occasion, and all who did not care for 
the effect were free to leave. The World’s Columbian 
Exposition was an immense show, excelling other shows 
chiefly by its immensity, and good to look at by moonlight ; 
and it gave pleasure to a very large number of worthy 
people. But this is not an adequate result, when the time, 
money, and breath that have been spent over it are reme:n- 


THE OUTSIDE EYE ON ETON LIFE. 


N% very long ago we had occasion to remark that theve 

is no such liber classicus for Eton as Tom Brown— 
which still holds its place—has ever been held to be for 
Rugby. The observation produced a letter from an Old 
Etonian, which, if we may use the phrase, “cracked up to 
the skies” a little book called Collegers and Oppidans. 
With this little book we have lately renewed acquaintance. 
If oddity is the same thing as merit, it is a very meritorious 
work, 

If this extraordinary story is to be taken as a true repre- 
sentation of Eton life, then Eton games and Eton fellows 
are very different from those we know. All the fellows, 
and especially Jickling, behave in the very oddest manner. 
When Ashton throws his cap on the ground with the 
action of a man who is preparing to fight, we are reminded 
of Tom Brown's Schooldays. But there was a distinction, if 
not a difference, for “ those who meant business took off their 
coats and hats.” But when we find Hulkey, the College 
“ post,” playing in a Wall-game on St. Andrews Day, it is, 

rhaps, as well that the author should inform us, as he 
does, that “ for those who have never seen ‘ Wall’ football 
a description of the game would scarcely be intelligible, and 
for those who have seen it it would be useless.” But we 
would in all humility suggest “ my description ” as an emen- 


dation for “a description” in the passage quoted above. 
The Spankie business is rather overdone, and has been 


much better done by a man who was never at Eton in his 
life, and whose name was not unknown in politics and 
literature. Ashton was very conscientious; for, after 
rowing up to Monkey (which is not so very far, after 
all, for so remarkable an oar), he would “land, dress, 
and run down to College,” and all in seven minutes, 
to answer his name at two-o’clock absence, when he could 
have given himself time and to spare by the simple, but un- 
worthy, expedient of dropping into “ second absence.” But 
as even after this he achieved the remarkable feat of being 
trim, speckless, and glossy, perhaps excuse may be found 
for him. 

Among the scribblers who consider themselves competent 
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to write about Eton, certain newspaper correspondents 
must be very dear to every Etonian. Such a one will 
amble about the playing-fields and school-yard, with a note- 
book and pencil, and will unblushingly publish a statement 
in his newspaper, next day, to the effect that “at three 
o'clock the students of Eton College are accustomed to 
assemble in their quadrangle for the roll-call.” Or it may 
be that “ the Gown-boys played a foot-ball match along the 
Wall with the Town-boys, in which the scholars were vic- 
torious by 1 rouge and 3 tries to a goal and a shy.” 

In connexion with the Quadrangle there is a good story 
concerning a Yankee and an Etonian. The American, 
wandering aimlessly about the school-yard, cime across an 
Etonian, of whom he inquired where the Quadrangle might 
be. The Etonian said he was very sorry, but he didn’t 
remember ever having heard of such a place. After a 
moment’s thought, however, he said, “ Perhaps you distantly 
allude to the school-yard. If so, this is it.”. And it was in 
an American magazine that a writer observed that, while 
walking on the Terrace at Windsor Castle, on Sunday, he 
saw very many little Eton boys walking about, in their 
“ white ties” and “ Eton collars,” looking for all the world 
like so many little clergymen. This man was evidently an 
authority on dress in general, and Eton fashions in par- 
ticular. But even the many mistakes we have quoted have 
been eclipsed by the curious and wonderful mistakes of 
private individuals. An Eton mother, holding forth about 
her son at Eton, imparted to a friend the somewhat curious 
information that her son was very fond of the river—in 
fact, was what they called a “water Bob.” Land Bobs and 
water Bobs! We have also heard of “ High Old Club” as the 
great Eton cricket-ground. Needless to say, it is a synonym, 
and a very odd one, for “ Upper Club.” It was reserved, how- 
ever, for a writer in a weekly contemporary to out-quadrangle 
the quadranglers with information that will surprise, if it 
will not delight, the sons of Eton, wherever it may meet 
their eyes (“by many names men call us, in many lands we 
dwell”). Here are some gems. ‘The italics are throughout 
ours, ‘There are so many holidays and half-holidays at 
Eton that it must be difficult for Etonians to remember 
“when a whole day's schooling occurs.” The Head-Master 
calls over only the first Hundred at Absence, at which they 
all answer “ Adsum” (and, by a very earthquake of philo- 
logy, Absence is derived from adsum). The Head-Master 
during this ceremony has a “ precentor at his side.” A pre- 
centor! The fashion of wearing the last button of the 
waistcoat unbuttoned may, it is suggested, have something 
to do with a “ tuck-shop,” and it is especially incumbent on 
the First Hundred to follow this fashion. The costume 
worn for playing at the Wall is made of sacking. If the 
ball is pushed or kicked out “from the Wall,” the contest 
“has to begin over again,” and this game is played in 
“absolute silence.” Among these strange tidings the state- 
ment that all Eton boys “slouch” seems trivial. ‘To have 
collected so much and such startling knowledge in so short 
a visit is truly a great matter. 


TENNIS, 1893. 


ITH the match on Saturday last at Brighton, between 
Mr. Lyttelton and Saunders, the second of the two 
tennis seasons of the year may be counted as closed. The 
Brighton Court is lucky in its new proprietors. The ener- 
getic counsels of Prince’s Club now direct its fortunes, and 
a judicious expenditure has made beautiful a building which 
none before could call alluring. It is ill to speak unkindly 
of the departed, and many good games (and many strange 
ones) were played in the old court, but it is impossible to 
gainsay the advantages of the new one. For new the court 
may fairly claim to be. A new floor is laid (dyed of a 
ravishing brown hue), the walls and batteries have been re- 
faced and plastered, while the whole court has been fur- 
bished up and renewed. A new long gallery runs the 
length of the court above the side wall, and a second 
smaller gallery has been added above the dedans. Of the 
rest of the club premises it does not behove us to speak; 
but it may be said that space has been found for excellent 
billiard and card rooms, besides an admirable new and 
enlarged dedans, much larger than the old one, and a new 
entrance from Little Preston Street. Ted Dealtrey, for 
—— years under Jim Harradine, at Cambridge, is the 
marker, 


The match on Saturday began punctually at 2.15, 
before a large company of spectators, who crowded the 
dedans, the side galleries, and the new galleries above. 
Saunders conceded fifteen for a bisque ; odds which, in their 
record for the year, should have given the champion a slight 
advantage. Mr. Lyttelton, however, proved to be in excel- 
lent form, and succeeded in gauging the peculiarities of the 
court quicker than his opponent. The first set was won 
narrowly by Saunders, but the two following sets fell to Mr. 
Lyttelton. At this point the light, which was never good, 
began to fail considerably, and after a game or two the 
question cf when to abandon the match became uppermost. 
A set played under these conditions is bound to be unsatis- 
factory. But it was concluded with ancther win for Saunders. 
In getting two out of three sets, in the best of the light, Mr. 
Lyttelton did better than at any time before this season. 
His game, which, if in practice, would rival anybody’s, shows 
often the signs of rust, and earlier in the year he fell a 
victim to Latham, playing at evens, and victim to Fennell, 
who received half-fifteen for a bisque. But it would be 
difficult to conceive more brilliant tennis than at times he 
displayed on Saturday. His low, hard volleys, well cut and 
placed, were alone a delight to behold, while his persistent 
use of the tambour caused his opponent many an anxious 
moment. It was noted that balls deflected by the tambour, 
and bounding to the battery wall below the winning gallery, 
came down with unusual quickness, and, generally, it may 
be said that the walls were proved to play fast and the floor 
a little slow. Saunders made many beautiful volleys from 
the penthouse, but when serving neither he nor Mr. 
Lyttelton shone with customary brilliance. 

The season proper of the year opened earlier than usual 
with the visits of the young French champion, Charles 
Lesueur. He is a pretty player, with great power of re- 
turn, and some knowledge of service ; but he is not a paumier 
of the parts of his master. He came over twice this spring, 
and on the first occasion played matches with Mr. H. E. 
Crawley and Saunders, whom he beat; Mr. Crawley meet- 
ing him at evens, and Saunders conceding him half-thirty. 
On the second visit he played twice with Latham, first at 
Prince’s, where Lesueur was beaten, receiving half-fifteen ; 
and, secondly, on the solitary occasion when he played away 
from Prince’s, he beat Peter at Queen’s, receiving an inc 
lead of a bisque. His fifth match was with Sir Edward 
Grey, who beat him at evens after a fine display. This last 
result was a surprise, for it was felt by most present that 
Lesueur (or Le Bisquon, as he is commonly called in Paris) 
was the stronger player. However, he was feeling the 
effects of a hard match with Latham of a few days before, 
and this, combined with an exceptionally brilliant ‘“ show ” 
from Sir Edward Grey, turned the scale. We doubt if this 
amateur ever played better than on this occasion. All the 
familiar parts of his game were shown to perfection, while 
his defence of the dedans was worthy of Mr. Lyttelton. 

Lesueur exhibited the greatest pluck and persistence in 
all his matches. In his first match with Latham, at 
Prince’s, with two sets lost, and with the score at four 
games love against him, so well did he play that it was won 
by Peter only after thirty games had been fought out— 
namely, at sixteen games to fourteen. Had Lesueur won 
this set we should not have been surprised to see him win 
the match. It would have been exactly the kind of contre- 
temps to depress Peter, and make him but the shadow of 
himself. That these odds were almost exactly right was 
shown a week later at Queen’s, when, receiving a bisque in 
addition to his half-fifteen, Lesueur beat Latham by the 
odd set of five. With this match his second visit termi- 
nated. That he has improved much in the three years 
since he was last over here is certain, and in estimating his 
performances in England we must not forget the strange- 
ness of the courts and balls. To our mind he played an 
exceedingly pretty game, while an opponent more scrupu- 
lously fair and more jealous of another's hard luck it would 
be difficult to find. It was a pity that no match was 
possible between him and Fennell. 

A little later came the first of the three matches between 
Saunders and Peter Latham. It will be remembered that 
last year these players met three times to decide a match in 
which the champion conceded fifteen and a bisque ; a match 
which fell to Latham by the odd one of fifteen sets. A 
similar match was arranged now, Saunders conceding 
fifteen. The first match was held in May, at Queen’s, and 
was won by Peter by three sets to one. The next meeting, 


a week or two later, was at Prince's, where Saunders 
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made all equal by winning three sets to his oppo- 
nent’s one. The last match was played at Lord’s in 
June, and resulted in another win for Peter by three sets to 
two on the day’s play and a victory in the match of seven 
sets to six. These three days’ play gave quite the best 
tennis of the year in London. That Latham won is no 
discredit to Saunders, who throughout played splendidly. 
In his own court at Prince’s he is still invincible, and we 
cannot agree with those who see, or think they see, some 
constant and excessive advantage taken by the champion of 
the height of the roof. Only a giraffe with an abnormally 
long neck gets tu within five feet of a roof of ordinary pitch, 
and we question much if even Saunders’s well-developed 
specimens go to within twenty feet of the roof of Court A 
at Prince’s. And his giraffe is not his most formidable 
weapon of attack. His side-wall service, on which he relied 
principally in this match, is at times absolutely unplayable, 
and as much can hardly be said for any other opening. 
Pettitt’s old delivery of the underhand twist was ex- 
tremely difficult, but it was seldom impossible of return. 
The drop is occasionally effective; but a first-class player 
(whom alone we are considering) is seldom beaten by it, 
while the giraffe—difficult and beautiful service as it is— 
has not near the deadliness it looks, and will return over 
the net like a child if discreetly volleyed. Latham, Mr. 
Lyttelton, Mr. Crawley, Saunders himself, may be trusted 
to volley back almost any giraffe, and, unless a very short 
chase is to be won, with all necessary and proper cut. All 
the same, a giraffe must not be met with a divided mind, 
as to volley or not to volley, or that will befall which hap- 
pened in the concluding match at Lord’s, when the ball 
dropped an inch from the pass-line, and thence seemingly 
exploded into space. During all three days Saunders served 
well, attacked the tambour, openings, and the corners of 
the court with his customary judgment and vigour, and 
displayed throughout his matchless stroke. And Latham 
showed that the line dividing him from the champion was 
drawn finer than before. If he could but serve better, he 
would be a dangerous opponent even to Saunders; as it 
is, one is appalled to see him set out to defend some longish 
chase with a round service, or, at best, a mild and badly- 
placed side-wall. At practice he does better, and we have 
seen him then deliver an excellent underhand twist service. 
But the more important the occasion the less service can he 
command, and he falls back upon his return and his all-round 
play. ‘This, of course, is about as good as it can be; in- 
deed, the only weak point in his game is his service. If 
this were mended, any day might see a championship meet- 
ing. Of Fennell, the only other professional in the front 
rank, there is not very much to record. For style he is 
still the equal of any player of the day ; but his game gets 
little stronger. Receiving half-fifteen for a bisque, he beat 
Mr. Lyttelton at Prince’s; but at Lord’s he was beaten by 
Saunders (giving fifteen and a bisque), and by Mr. Crawley 
at evens, and at Queen’s Latham, giving half-fifteen, was 
victorious. But any of these wins may be reversed next 
year. 

Mr. Lyttelton stili holds the Marylebone Gold Prize ; but 
Sir Edward Grey avenged his defeat of last year, and wrested 
the Silver Prize from Mr. Ernest Crawley. Good as these 
two amateurs are, they are scarcely within fifteen of Mr. 
Lyttelton, and he is much below his proper form. Although 
Sir Edward Grey won the Silver Prize from Mr. Crawley, 
Mr. Crawley succeeded in keeping the Amateur Champion- 
ship at Queen’s. The match of this year was close, but not 
so painfully even as last year’s, when the winner made but 
one stroke more than the loser in five sets. Mr. Cohen 
did well in this tournament, succumbing only to Sir Edward 
Grey. The Prince’s handicap fell to Mr. G. C. Curtis, who 
started from the half-thirty line; while at Queen’s, in the 
similar meeting, the honours were divided, Mr. G. E. A. 
Ross, starting from scratch, and Mr. Templeton, receiving 
half-thirty for a bisque, being the partners in triumph. 
Mr. Gribble won the Universities’ contest somewhat easily 
for Cambridge. 

The Manchester Handicap was abandoned ; but, in get- 
ting the champion and Latham to play two matches in place 
of it, the Committee made a fair provision for the members. 
After the longer contest in the summer, it was agreed that 
Saunders should concede fifteen for a bisque, and on these 
terms he was once more beaten by his indefatigable oppo- 
nent. The two matches fell to Latham, after play more 
even than the result would appear, with a score on each 
occasion of three sets to one, This is no slight feather in 


Peter’s cap, and we shall look for a match next season in 
London at very short odds. 

At Hewell Grange Lord Windsor held a week of four- 
handed tennis matches, himself and Fennell, Charles and 
William Lambert, and Stanley Lambert (William Lambert's 
son, now marking at Oxford) being the players. The 
brothers Lambert proved themselves a strong combination, 
and the week was almost over ere the proper handicapping 
was reached. But that is not to say the games were not 
good, or devoid of interest. We wish that meetings like 
Lord Windsor’s were the rule and not the exception. It is 
painful to hear (as now and again one does) of private 
tennis courts lying closed year in and year out, uncared for 
and forgotten, with, of course, not a sound racket or ball in 
the whole building. In one instance we wot of, such a court 
was hurriedly opened and swept at the request of distin- 
guished visitors ; but, sad to relate, the balls (save the mark) 
had been attacked by beetles and play was impossible. 

To sum up: our six leading players have retained their 
form, and are very easily ahead of any other six tennis- 
players in the world. First, of course, we place Charles 
Saunders ; second, Peter Latham. Slightly after him Mr. 
Lyttelton, then Fennell, then (bracketted even) Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Ernest Crawley. Now, Sir Edward Grey 
has beaten Le Bisquon at evens; and Le Bisquon is the 
French champion. Further, Le Bisquon, we believe, gives 
M. Bazin fifteen ; and M. Bazin is the pride of the ama- 
teurs in Paris. What more is there falling to be said ? 
America and Australia are silent—for the present, at 
least—and for the rest of the world, ’tis as ignorant of the 
game as the champions on the green at Wimbledon. Of 
our six players, Latham’s progress has been the most 
interesting to watch; and his improvement, and the im- 
provement of Sir Edward Grey, are the chief notes of the 
season. That our tennis is more fast and furious than the 
tennis of our fathers we may admit; but, while the model 
of our game is preserved in Saunders, Mr. Lyttelton, and 
Fennell, we need not hang our heads for style. And 
with a new century we may revert to older methods. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


w= business is everywhere stagnant and alarm 
/ appears to have dissipated, the money market is 
curiously sensitive. On Friday, October 20, the rate of dis- 
count in the open market in the City for three months’ 
bank bills was about 13 per cent. On the following Friday 
it had risen to very nearly 2 per cent., a rise in a single 
week of almost 1 per cent. In the beginning of last week 
there was a sharp decline, but towards the end there was 
another rise, the quotation on Friday being 2} per cent. 
But on Saturday and Monday rates fell rapidly again, so 
that on the latter day the quotation was little better than 
24 per cent. Again, on Friday of last week the India 
Council offered for tender 2 millions sterling of 6 months’ 
bills repayable in London, and the average discount exacted 
was somewhat over 2}3 per cent. The very same bills, how- 
ever, were rediscounted on Monday at 2} per cent., so that 
on Monday bankers were willing to take ,°, less than 
they would accept on the previous Friday. Lastly, the 
Home Government offered on Monday three-quarters of a 
million of Treasury bills, and they were taken at 3 months 
at a trifle over 2 per cent. All this points unmistak- 
ably to a feeling of uncertainty and nervousness. In- 
cidents that at other times would attract no attention 
make bankers unwilling to part with their money, and so 
raise rates. Immediately afterwards something reassuring 
leads them to bid against one another eagerly. It is per- 
haps not unnatural that this should be the case, considering 
the experience of the past six or eight months. In May it 
will be recollected that the bank panic in Australia came as 
a complete surprise to the market. In these columns we 
cautiously warned our readers that trouble was brewing, 
but the City refused to take the warning, and persisted in 
believing that everything was safe. Suddenly, however, 
the Bank-rate was run up frum 2} per cent. to 4 per cent., 
and the joint-stock banks became so apprehensive that for 
a week or so they refused to lend on almost any terms, 
causing serious difficulties upon the Stock Exchange. The 
Bank-rate was quickly put down in June, but in August 
the crisis in the United States caused another alarm, and 
the Bank-rate was run up to 5 yer cent. Now the general 
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belief is that the worst is over in the United States; 
but it is quite clear from the nervousness of the money 
market that bankers are not altogether reassured. For 
one thing, they fear that the United States Government 
may borrow gold. It holds less of the metal than it 
ought to hold, and it seems clear that it must borrow 
before very long, though it does not follow at all that 
it will borrow in London, or that much gold will be 
taken from Europe. The market, however, having been 
twice surprised this year, is now very keenly upon the 
watch for unpleasant incidents. Besides, the state of the 
silver market is enough to make people uneasy. That 
silver will fall further is the general impression ; and, if it 
does, it may cause trouble in Mexico, China, Japan, and the 
other silver-using countries. It is wise, therefore, of bankers 
not to encourage speculation in any form, and to be on 
guard against accidents. Lastly, the state of things upon 
the Continent is somewhat disquieting. The monthly 
liquidation on the Paris Bourse last week was a very trying 
one. ‘There was a sharp fall in Italian, Spanish, and Hun- 
garian securities. It was rumoured that several firms of 
stockbrokers were seriously embarrassed, and there was 
talk even of one ortwo banks. There is some apprehension 
likewise as to the liquidation on the German Bourses at 
the end of thismonth. November is usually a rather trying 
time for the German Bourses, and this year it is likely to 
be more so than ordinary, because of the losses suffered 
by German capitalists through the crisis in America, the 
depreciation of silver affecting Mexico, the financial dis- 
organization in Italy, and the political crisis in Austria- 
Hungary. The fears entertained may be quite exaggerated ; 
but at the same time no harm is done by taking full pre- 
cautions against contingencies. In Italy the crisis is 
deepening every day. The monthly liquidation on the 
Bourses last week was accompanied by numerous failures, 
and rumours of even worse troubles soon to come, while 
trade is in a very bad way, and it is notorious that many 
of the banks are in serious difficulties. In Spain, likewise, 
the crisis continues. If any of the troubles that are ex- 
pected should occur, it is possible that a good deal of gold 
may be withdrawn from London for the Continent, and 
large withdrawals of gold would, of course, send up rates 
here. ‘Therefore, bankers and bill-brokers are acting 
judiciously in limiting their operations for the present. 
With the New Year a period of greater ease on the 
Continental money markets will set in, and probably then 
confidence will begin to revive. 

The rate of discount in the open market has continued to 
fall all through the week, and is now but very little over 
2 percent. There is still a demand for gold for the Con- 
tinent. During the week ended Wednesday night the net 
withdrawals from the Bank of England amounted to 
176,c00o/, But it is not thought likely that the demand 
will seriously inconvenience the market ; while now opinion 
tends to the conclusion that for the remainder of the year, 
at all events, there will be no material withdrawals for New 
York. The Coal Strike and the general distrust are check- 
ing business in every direction, and unemployed money 
consequently is accumulating. It is the same in New 
York. Depositors have recovered confidence in the banks, 
and consequently every week they are showing a very great 
increase in the supplies held; but, at the same time, the 
distrust that prevails discourages all new enterprise. Upon 
the Continent likewise money is fairly abundant, while dis- 
trust prevails there also. One of the incidents of the week 
is the resignation of the chief cashier of the Bank of 
England. 

On Wednesday the India Council again offered for tender 
40 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers; but 
once more there were no applications. On the other hand, 
the silver market has recovered somewhat, the price being 
now 32d. per ounce. The demand is chiefly for China 
and Japan, and for the moment the supply in the market 
is small; but the general feeling, nevertheless, is that there 
must be a further fall. 

The Board of Trade Returns for October are fairly satis- 
factory, considering all the circumstances. The value of 
the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
was 18,179,792/., a decrease of 545,668/., or not quite 3 per 
cent. The value of the imports was 35,356,469/., an in- 
crease of 629 611/., or not far short of 2 per cent. Bearing 
in mind the disorganization of trade through the coal strike, 
and the great falling-off in the demand for the United States 
and some other countries, there are good grounds for hoping 


that as soon as the coal strike is over there will be an im- 
provement. For three months before the strike began there 
was, in fact, some slight revival, and the falling-off since 
has been less than, under the circumstances, might have been 
e 
Business on the Stock Exchange has been very stagnant 
this week. The continuance of the coal strike makes it 
certain that there will be a great reduction in the dividends 
of the railway Companies, while it threatens to create 
much distress throughout the winter. The Trust crisis, 
too, keeps the City in anxiety. Several of the Trusts 
have quite broken down, and it is only too probable 
that others will have to be liquidated. The losses will 
not affect the money market; but, of course, they will be 
severe for the shareholders, and, therefore, they keep alive 
a feeling of distrust. In the United States, too, there is 
utter stagnation. Money is accumulating in immense 
amounts in New York; but trade is greatly depressed, 
confidence is still very slight, and the liquidation of bad 
business is going on. In Brazil the civil war seems as far 
from ending as ever. The state of the silver market causes 
apprehension respecting the silver-using countries. Australia 
is depressed after the panic, and upon the Continent 
there is much disquiet. Spanish securities have been fall- 
ing for some weeks, and there is much fear that the long- 
expected default will now soon occur. The last settlement 
on the Paris Bourse was a trying one, and there is a great 
lock-up of capital. It is not probable, therefore, that Spain 
will be able to go on borrowing in Paris as she has done 
hitherto. On the other hand, the expenses of the Govern- 
ment are increased by the war in Morocco, and by the 
disaster at Santander. The crisis in Italy, too, is deepen- 
ing, and there is a good deal of political anxiety. In 
consequence of aj] this, there is a disinclination at home 
and abroad to incur new risks. But the best securities 
are in strong demand. On Monday, for example, three- 
quarters of a million of Treasury bills were offered for 
tender, and the applications amounted to nearly 10 millions, 
the average rate at which the three-months bills were placed 
being about 2 per cent. It is evident from this that there 
is an immense accumulation of unemployed money, but that 
there is much distrust—that investors, in fact, will not buy 
anything but the very soundest securities. 

There is much discussion in the City over the intended 
purchase, by the Directors of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company, of the Chesapeake, Ohio, and South- 
Western Railroad. Mr. Huntington, one of the great 
railway magnates, owns the latter, and he is willing to sell, 
in the present disturbed state of the American money 
market, on very favourable terms, to the Louisville and 
Nashville. Many of the shareholders, however, think that 
the acquisition would not benefit their Company, and in 
consequence they are strongly opposed to the purchase. 
The Directors, on the other hand, believe that it would be 
a great gain to them; that, in fact, they are never again 
likely to have so favourable an opportunity to buy. It is. 
understood, therefore, that they have quite decided to- 
exercise the option which they obtained a little while ago. 


The soundest securities are all higher for the week. 
Consols closed on Thursday at 98,';, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 3. The ‘wo and a Halfs closed 
at 97, alsoa rise of 3; Indian Sterling Threes closed at 
98%, likewise a rise of 3, and Metropolitan Board of Works 
closed at 103#,a rise of }. There is very little movement 
in Colonial Government stocks; but Queensland Three and 
a Halfs closed on Thursday at 89}, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of }. Home Railway stocks are 
lower because of the failure of the attempt to end the strike. 
London and North-Western closed on Thursday at 164}, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of }; Midland 
closed at 1483, a fall of $; North-Eastern cl at 1534, a 
fall of 3; and South-Eastern closed at 113, a fall of 1; but 
London and Brighton Undivided closed at 164, a rise of 1. 
In the American market, with the exception of Denver and 
Rio Grande securities, prices are generally lower. Atchison 
shares, to begin with the purely speculative, closed on 
Thursday at 203, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of 14; and Northern Pacific Preference closed at 23, 
also a fall of 1}. The bonds of discredited railways are like- 
wise generally lower. Thus Atchison Fours closed on 
Thursday at 73, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of 24; and Erie Second Mortgage Bonds closed at 70}, 
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= 
a fall of :. Even the good dividend-paying shares are 
lower. Lake Shore, for example, cl on Thursday at 
1324, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 1. 
Argentine Fives of 1886 closed at 633, a fall of #; and 
Brazilian Four and a Halfs closed at 57}, a fall of as 
much as 4. On the other hand, there is a recovery 
generally in inter-Bourse securities. In Paris, as in 
London, the really sound stocks are rising rapidly. Thus 
French Threes closed on Thursday at 98}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 1}. Russians, which we 
certainly do not think very sound, but which are highly 
esteemed in France, closed on Thursday at 100}, a rise of 
1 compared with the preceding Thursday. Even Italian 
have recovered. They closed on Thursday at 80, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 14. But Spanish 
are one lower ; they closed at 59}. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


ig sudden death, from cholera, last Monday, of the 
Russian composer, Petr Iljitsch Tschaikowsky, removes 
one more from the small list of living musicians of European 
reputation. The bald record of Reuter’s despatch describes 
him as having “arranged several works for orchestra ”—a 
curiously inadequate tribute to one who was classed among 
the most brilliant orchestral writers of the day, and who 
was selected last May by the University of Cambridge as 
the representative of Russian music in an international 
distribution of the academic honour of Mus. Doc. That the 
choice of the University fell upon the most characteristic 
Russian composer is open to question. His music is imbued 
with a less degree of national spirit than that of either Cui 
or Rimsky-Korsakoff, and his adherence to the latest Russian 
school was strongly tempered by the eclecticism which pro- 
ceeded from his wide culture and intimate knowledge of 
the compositions of the great French and German masters, 
Still, in everything that he wrote there was an unmis- 
takably national flavour, and in his operas—which even 
his countrymen acknowledged to be his least success- 
ful works—his choice of subjects was almost entirely 
drawn from the masterpieces of Northern literature. It was 
this which largely stood in the way of their becoming 
popular in other countries, for his librettos presupposed an 
uaintance with the poems upon which they were founded, 
and neglected the elements of dramatic effect. Only one of 
them—Lugen Onegin, founded on a poem of Pushkin’s— 
had been heard in this country, where it was produced last 
year, with indifferent success, by Sigvor Lago. His other 
operas are The Wojewod (three acts), produced at Moscow, 
in 1869; Opritschnik (four acts), produced in 1874; Wakule 
three acts), given in 1876; Pique Dame (three acts), pro- 
uced in 1890; and Jolanthe (one act, founded on Hertz’s 
King René’s Daughter), brought out on December 6, 1892. 
The last four works, together with Hugen Onegin—per- 
formed in 1879—first saw the light at St. Petersburg, where 
‘Tschaikowsky for some years had occupied the post of head 
of the Conservatorium. In England he is chiefly known by 
his orchestral works, songs, and pianoforte pieces. Person- 
ally he was distinguished by a singular charm ; and he will 
he deeply regretted by all with whom he came in contact. 


THE THEATRES. 


JiPLomacy has seldom, if ever, been more superbly 

played than on Thursday last week, the occasion of the 
reopening of the Garrick Theatre for the autumn season, 
The consummate workmanship of this drama, the perfect 
stage management, and the finished and powerful acting 
of a company playing together with absolute smoothness, 
combined to produce a performance of singular excellence, 
Familiar as the “Three Men” scene is, the rendering of 
it was as striking as ever. The almost silent domination 
of the stage by Mr. John Hare, as Henry Beauclerk, during 
this absorbing passage, seems to gain in masterful intensity. 
The sorrowful dignity of Mr. Bancroft, as Count Orloff, 
has softened with time and repetition, and the anguish 
and indignation of Mr. Forbes Robertson have gained 
a new and more appealing eloquence. The tenderness, 
passion, and pathos of Miss Kate Rorke’s impersonation 
remain ; while on the lighter side we have still the inimit- 


able vivacity of Mrs. Bancroft in the Berne clock scene, the 
interpolation of which must be forgiven for her admirable 
acting. An important alteration in the cast has been 
made by the substitution of Miss Elizabeth Robins for Miss 
Olga Nethersole as the Princess Zicka. Miss Robins plays 
it as a melodramatic part, as, rightly, did Miss Nethersole. 
If the later representation is wanting in the firm deter- 
mination which characterized the former one up to the final 
breakdown, its very hesitancy gives rise to a certain natural 
charm ; and, if the contrast is less marked when the change 
of manner comes, the agony of remorse and humiliation 
seems more in accord with the previous manifestations of 
character. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, by Mrs. R. Pacheco, produced at 
the Trafalgar Theatre by Mr. Charles Hawtrey, is a farcical 
comedy altered for the English stage from an American 
original. If we can once get over the initial absurdity of 
sweethearts, wives, brothers, and fathers being deceived by 
a make-up, however good, there is really nothing against the 
plot of this exaggerated comedy oferrors. It makesa heavy 
draft on our credulity, it is true, when, in addition to twins 
undistinguishable from each other, we have a gentleman who, 
for love-making purposes and to deceive his own father, so 
counterfeits one, and therefore both, of these twins as to 
impose not only on their relatives but his own. The treat- 
ment, however, is extravagant, and though a good deal of 
ingenuity is displayed in contriving situations, the effect is 
spoiled by a tendency to clowning. The fatal fault of the 
farce is the absence of anything approaching to wit in the 
dialogue or freshness in the characterization. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey’s impersonation of Dick Stanhope by no means 
comes up to the high standard he has set himself elsewhere. 
That the loyal efforts of an excellent company fail to 
please must be attributed to the deficiencies of the play, 
and not to their want of skill. 


PICTURE GALLERIES, 


| genir! RES by the older masters of the English school 
are in great favour just now, and though everybody 
protests that money is scarce, higher prices were never 
given for Gainsboroughs, Wilsons, Cromes, and Boningtons ; 
but, in addition, several artists in vogue in their own day, 
but long relegated to the second rank, are now coming 
forward again. One of them, who was a great favourite in 
the first quarter of this century, but long forgotten, under 
the name of “ Barker of Bath,” is now found to be not so 
very inferior to Gainsborough. Like him, he excelled both in 
figures and landscape. Another was Stark, a pupil of Crome 
at Norwich. A third was Ibbetson, and a fourth Nasmyth. 
In the sales of last season a landscape by Nasmyth always 
brought a good price. A very representative gathering of 
all these painters and others is open at what is known as 
the French Gallery in Pall Mall, and has amply rewarded 
the visitors who have braved the East wind and the early 
darkness of November. 

Perhaps the finest work here is by Oakes, who was born 
in 1820, became A.R.A. in 1876, and died in 1877. He 
was thus much junior to Stark, Nasmyth, and most of the 
other landscape-painters whose work is on these walls. The 
picture just mentioned is so quiet in tone, that the details, 
which are numerous, at first sight elude notice. It is called 
“The Warren.” Rabbits are scampering about among the 
sandy dunes of a calm and sparkling sea. A pair of lap- 
wings look at them in doubt. The furze shows little 
blossom, and the thistle is purple, but not yet feathery. The 
sunny ripples fade into a golden mist, and we can see that, 
though it is still early morning, a warm day, the first of 
the spring, is at hand. There is also a fine Gainsborough 
landscape, “The Rustic Courtship.” It was painted in the 
neighbourhood of Bath, perhaps at Shockerwick, where he 
took the now famous portrait of Richard Orpin, the parish 
clerk of Bradford, which is in the National Gallery. This 
picture, as an example of his middle-landscape manner, 
should certainly go into the public collection, which already 

sesses his much earlier “ Cornard ” and his later “ Market 
Cart.” It shows a woodland scene with prettily-grouped 
figures. There are several other Gainsborough landscapes, 
one, “ Milking Time,” unfinished, but all the more instruc- 
tive as to the artist’s methods. The rest of the pictures in 
the collection must be rapidly surveyed. The Barkers (of 
Bath) are good—one, “ A Pastoral Landscape,” running close 
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alongside both Gainsborough and Wilson. Of the last named 
there is only one—a view of “ Tivoli”—of importance. It 
is very perfect. In Constable’s ‘‘ Hampstead Heath” there 
isan unusual attempt at composition, which greatly enhances 
the effect of the picture. Two fine views by A. W. Williams 
should not be missed. A very pretty girl’s head by Hoppner 
is “ Mary, third daughter of Sir Richard Rycroft.” 

Whether the genius of the River Thames, and those who 
revere the genius in the spirit that inspired the poets of 
Spenser’s day or of Peacock’s, are likely to be entirely 

ropitiated by the artistic tribute of Mr. Max Ludby, 
RL. now on view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Galleries, is 
something of a dubious matter. Here, at 160 New Bond 
Street, are some ninety water-colour drawings by one 
painter, who has selected his material from both banks of the 
river between Oxford and Greenwich. The field of study 
and observation is therefore extensive, and might be sup- 
posed to tend to mitigate that monotony of effect or of 
manner which is apt to characterize a lengthy series of 
drawings by onehand. The collection, as a whole, produces 
an impression of panoramic iteration, partly due to the 
mere number of the drawings, and partly to the artist’s 
insistent repetition of one particular kind of drawing, 
which, however good it may be as topography, is far 
from being good as art. In short, to do justice to the 
charm and accomplishment of Mr. Ludby’s work, we must 
distinguish between the general impression provoked by 
the whole collection and the individual impression of 
some dozen or so examples such as critical selection 
suggests. Thus only can we estimate aright, with un- 
wearied eyes, the finer qualities of Mr. Ludby’s drawings, 
and ignore the artist’s propensity towards the record of 
what is merely “ pretty,” and his fondness for violent and 
distracting accents, as in the flare of colour on the roof of 
Marlow Church in “The Weir Stream ” (44). The human 
eye could no more dwell upon such flaunting spots of colour 
than it can rest with satisfaction on the reflection of sun- 
light from a window-pane. To paint the landscape “all 
bright and glittering in the smokeless air,” or in the clear- 
ness after rain, is to follow a very different method than 
that which insists upon investing each individual object or 
detail in the visual scene with the brilliant definition it 
assumes when studied apart from the general impres- 
sion of the whole. Let us compare two of the Richmonds 
—there are several Richmonds in the field; that of 
the Bridge (76), and that alongside of it (77)—and 
mark the ill-distributed discords that spring from the 
one method, and the admirable harmony and gracious 
tone that result from the other. Among other agreeable 
examples we would note the “Hampton” (71); the 
“Walton” (69), with its fine aérial quality and sense of 
space; the excellent “Chertsey Weir” (60), and the still 
more notable study of whirling white water, “The Weir at 
Hurley” (38); the “Day’s Lock” (8), where the distant 
first swells of the chalk lands are rendered with subtle 
charm ; and the not less charming effect in “ Looking to- 
ward Bensington” (14), with the wide reach of the river, 
rippling and darkening under the breeze. In these, and 
other examples, and in some of those drawings where 
architecture enters into the scheme, as in the “ Magdalen 
College and Bridge” (1), Mr. Ludby honours his theme, 
and justifies his enterprise beyond all questioning. 


REVIEWS. 


DRY DEN.* 


N EITHER men nor gods, nor even publishers—we all know 

the rest. But with second or third rate editions of first- 
rate writers, whether of verse or of prose, the case is altered ; and 
more than one English classic has never been fairly rescued from 
his undertakers. Voluminousness, no doubt, usually acts as a 
kind of protective in limine against deliberate ill-usage; but if it 
fails, who shall edit the editor in possession? Fortunate, there- 
fore, is the great writer who meets with an adequate editor, and 
still more fortunate he whose editor falls into the hands of an 
equally competent revisor! Dryden, whose productions never 
stood in need of a Warburton, or offered a very promising field 
of cavil to a Croker (although the late Mr. W. D. Christie must 


* The Works of John Dryden; Illustrated with Notes, $*, by Sir Walter 
Scott. Revised and corrected by George Saintsbury. Vols. XV 
London : Printed for William Paterson & Ce. 1892-3. 


Il.and XVIII. 


be allowed to have afterwards adventured with some success in 
the character of a fault-finder), found in Sir Walter Scott an 
incomparable Automedon to mount by his side. What “‘ philo- 
sopher and friend” could have suited Dryden so well as one who 
was a scholar by taste rather than by training; in whom no 
touch of pedantry marred a richly varied equipment of know- 
ledge ; whose wide sympathies were vivified by his robust innate 
Toryism; and, finally, whose ear for all beauties of verse and of 
prose was equally true, whether or not they coincided with the 
charms of his own style? Thus, Scott’s edition of Dryden—in- 
cluding, as it did, the biography expanded from Johnson’s in 
itself admirable Life, and exhibiting in some of its salient passages 
such an appreciation of the difficulties besetting a great literary 
career as Scott was only too well qualified to offer--was unlikely 
to be either neglected or superseded. It achieved, however, one 
of those limited successes which publishers may: perhaps be: 
pardoned for regarding without enthusiasm; for, unless we 
mistake, it was reprinted once only in the course of the 

fourscore years or so that have elapsed since its first issue 

Lockhart confesses that even Scott’s master-hand had proved 

unable to restore Dryden's works as a whole to the popular 
favour which was the due of their literary qualities. Thus, 

from some points of view at least, the temptation was not 

overpowering towards a new edition of Dryden’s works, more 

especially since neither Northamptonshire, nor “ Athens” or 

“Thebes,” nor the archives of those theatrical houses which he so 
liberally augmented, could contribute any discoveries of import- 
ance such as might have improved the chances of such an enter- 
prise. Mr. Saintsbury was, therefore, in our judgment, well 
advised when, in undertaking—now eleven years ago—the 
revision of Scott's Dryden, he imposed upon his enterprise the 
limits which he indicated in Vol. I. of the new edition, and to 

which, with commendable candour, he recurs in a “ postscript ” 
prefixed to the concluding Vol. X VILL. now in our hands. He 
promised his readers a conscientiously revised text, and, as our 
previous notices of his edition have shown, he has given in 

this respect what he promised. Here and there—in the matter 

of a Greek accent or so, as the two volumes before vs suggest— 

the last file may be wanting; and the translation of Du Fresnoy’s 
Art of Painting, a “ pot-boiler,” if the expression be permitted, 
quite unique in its way, being in Scott’s words “the render- 
ing into prose by a great poet of the admired poem of a foreign 
bard,” has still, notwithstanding Mr. Saintsbury’s efforts to dis- 
cover a copy of the original text, to be printed according to 
Jervas’s revision. More serious is the absence of a bibliography ; 
but this defect there is reason to hope the editor may find leisure 
to make good at some future time; and meanwhile Mr. Gosse: 
has supplied a valuable list of dates extracted from the advertise- 
ments of the Observator and the London Gazette. It reminds us, 

incidentally, of the date of the “Ode to the Memory of Anne 
Killigrew,” and of the fact that the confession contained in that 
beautiful poem belongs to the period of Dryden's life when his 
conversion, though not yet accomplished, was nearat hand. How 
interesting in this connexion are Dryden’s observations, in the 
famous preface to the Translation of Du Fresnoy’s poem aforesaid, 
on the popular fallacy expressed in the lines of Catullus, of which 
he had himself on occasion made use— 


castum esse decet pium poétam 
Ipsum. Versiculos nihil necesse est— 


and how melancholy is the reflection that a great poet’s influence 
over our literature has been so far enduringly impaired by a reck- 
lessness which, to apply an expression of his own, has “ tied his 
hands behind him.” “It has been,” Dryden writes in his Life of 
Lucian, reprinted in Mr. Saintsbury’s eighteenth volume, “ the 
common fault of all satirists to make vice too desirable while they 
expose it; but of all men living, I am the most unfit to accuse 
Lucian, who am so little able to defend myself from the same 
> corel Whether or not Lucian was actually guilty of all the 
“ luscious ” writings attributed to him by Dryden, two assertions 
will hardly be disputed ; the first, that as to this matter of freedom of 
treatment, the two authors differed from one another in kind rather 
than in degree; and the second, that whatever failings Dryden 
may have had to confess, his broad and brave spirit never so much 
as attempted to understate them in the process. 

But, to return. Mr. Saintsbury (for why should we pretend to 
ignore a patent fact ?) has been grievously delayed in the produc- 
tion of the later volumes of this edition ; and, in our judgment, he 
deserves the thanks, not only of the purchasers of its earlier 
volumes, but likewise of all those who know how difficult it would 
have been to find another scholar competent to take his place, 
for having refused to leave his task unfinished. We had, we may 
freely confess, at one time looked forward to new appendices to 
this revised edition of greater length and fulness, Such an ex- 
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cursus as that on “ Dryden’s Gallicisms” is of a kind to make 
every student of the writer who more largely than any one of 
his contemporaries transformed English style in prose, and last- 
ingly influenced it in verse, ask for more on the same theme ; 
while the “ words on the general subject of Dryden and Milton” 
are few indeed, and the companion note on “ Dryden and Swift” 
too airily assumesa view of the literary character of the latter 
which might, peradventure, be contested. On the other hand, 
the note on “ Dryden and Jonson” is an admirable little essay, 
and a most pleasing example of that cool, but very far from un- 
generous, species of criticism which Mr. Saintsbury has not 
studied in vain in the French masters, And the Appendix on 
the “Hymns recently attributed to Dryden” would alone suflice 
to give a value of its own to Mr Saintsbury’s concluding volume, 
The readers of the Saturday Review for August and September 
of the year 1884, and of the Dublin Review for October of the 
same year, will probably remember certain articles which recalled 
the consistent tradition among English Roman Catholics that 
Dryden was the author of more hymns than were acknowledged 
by, or publicly attributed to, him, some of them having, it is said, 
been composed “ by way of penance” for aberrations more or less 
conjectural. In these articles the veracity of the tradition in 
question was corroborated with remarkable force by its being 
applied to a particular series of sacred poems. This was a 
number of hymns—altogether not less than 120—first printed in 
a book of devotion which formed one of a long succession, ex- 
tending over more than a century, of Roman Primers. In this 
particular Primer, bearing the date of 1706 (Dryden died in 1700), 
were also contained the three hymns already known as Dryden’s— 
translations respectively of the “ Veni, Creator,” the “Te Deum,” 
and the hymn, attributed to Lactantius, “Ut queant laxis.” 
The last-named piece had been printed by Scott, together with 
the Latin original, in his Life of Dryden, under the heading 
of “Hymn for St. John’s Eve (29th June).” It is, however, 
as Mr. Saintsbury points out, not “a Hymn for St. John’s Eve” 
at all, nor does St. John’s Eve fall on June 29th. But in the Primer 
of 1706, where this hymn (“O sylvan prophet,” &c.) is printed as 
the first of a set of three “On the Feast of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, 1724,” and bears the sub-title “The Hymn 
at Even-song,” the date “ June 29th” does occur at the beginning 
of the next hymn, namely, that for the feast of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which actually falls on this day. Now, to begin with, the 
metre of the three hymns for the feast of St. John the Baptist is 
unknown to earlier editions of the Primer, while in the edition 
of 1706 appear not less than eleven pieces composed in it. Eight 
others are in heroic couplets, a metre likewise new to the Primer; 
and five of these translations have the same Gloria. And, the 
clue being thus given, the inquiry naturally suggests itself: 
“What is the internal evidence of style and manner as to 
Dryden’s authorship of the bulk of the hymns which first made 
their appearance in the Primer of 1706?” To this question Mr, 
Saintsbury’s Appendix presents by far the fullest and most con- 
vincing answer which, to our knowledge, has yet been made 
public, thus practically settling the question. In a long series of 
hymns selected from this Primer he has with unerring precision 
italicized passages which, in his judgment, announce themselves 
as Dryden's; and there seems to us in no instance any reasonable 
ground for an appeal against his conclusion. Here is a single 
example from the hymn for Passion-tide (“ Vexilla regis prodeunt,” 
&c.) 
’ Behold the royal banners fly, 

The cross’s shining mystery, 

Where life itself gave up its breath, 

And Christ by dying conquered death. 

The audacious steel let out a flood 

Of water mixed with saving blood ; 

Whilst man’s redemption, with the tide, 

Came rushing from the Saviour's side. 


The whole inquiry is, however, too obviously one of details to 
admit of reproduction here; and the reader must pursue it him- 
self with the aid of Mr. Orby Shipley’s Annus Sanctus (1884), 
where most of these hymns are reprinted. Mr. Saintsbury has 
abstained from complicating matters by discussing the authorship 
of the translations of the Stabat Mater and Dies Ire, which are 
reprinted in the Primer of 1706 from that of 1687, and the latter 
of which there seems good reason for attributing, not to Dryden, 
but to Roscommon. As, however, Dryden’s editor will con- 
vince himself by glancing at the article “Primers” in Mr, 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, he makes a slip in stating that 
“the next earlier recension of mark” before the 1706 edition of 
the Primer “had been that of 1685, which was compiled while 
Dryden was still a member of the Church of England, and could 
not, therefore, have enjoyed the benefit of his services.” The 
Primer of 1687 was, no doubt, in substance a revision of that of 


1685; but it contained a few new hymns, among them the 
above-mentioned version of the Dies Ire; and by 1687, of 
course, Dryden was a declared Roman Catholic. 

In a series of “Additions and Corrections to the Present 
Edition” Mr. Saintsbury offers his readers a considerable amount 
of new and valuable matter. We have already mentioned the 
bibliographical contribution of Mr. Gosse, whose learning has 
been of manifold other service to this edition. There is also an 
iconography of Dryden, mainly based on the researches of Malone 
and the late Mr. Robert Bell; as to the one portrait of 
Dryden in the National Portrait Gallery, which appears to 
be identical with that by James Maubert, formerly in the 
possession of Horace Walpole, Mr. Saintsbury shrewdly suspects 
it to be a copy from Edelinck’s well-known engraving of one 
of Kneller's portraits of Dryden. Maubert was chiefly known 
as a copyist, and died as late as 1746. Another interesting note 
is that giving the songs in the Prophetess, Fletcher's play revived 
in 1690 as an opera, with Purcell’s music. A copy in Mr. Gosse’s 
possession bears the MS. superscription, “By Mr. Dryden and 
Mr. Betterton”; but it is, of course, possible that the reference 
to Dryden is due merely to the fact that he wrote a prologue to 
the opera, which was prohibited on account of the insolence of its 
allusions to King William’s Irish campaign and to the regency 
of Queen Mary. Mr. Saintsbury, however, while finding no 
reason for suspecting Dryden to have had a share in the “ re- 
vised” dialogue, considers that in some of the lyrics introduced 
into the new edition of the play “there are echoes and sugges- 
tions of Dryden here and there.” Although strongly inclined to 
trust a trained insight which, in truth, furnishes the surest guid- 
ance in such matters, we feel in this instance less absolutely con- 
fident in following Mr. Saintsbury than in that of the Roman 
Catholic Hymns. At the same time, we agree with him in wish- 
ing to claim for Dryden the pretty song beginning :— 

What shall I do to show how much I love her ? 


The ditty has some halting lines, to be sure; but its mixture of 
rhythms is oddly effective, and, as Mr. Saintsbury points out, 
not without a parallel in Dryden; while the first lines of the 
several stanzas are charming. The opening line, by the way, 
which we have cited aptly illustrates a passage in a letter 
addressed by Dryden to Walsh (“knowing Walsh”), which 
forms part of a series of six which were first printed in Mr. 
Robert Bell’s edition of Dryden, and which may profitably be 
compared with the juvenile Pope’s letter “on the niceties of 
versification ” to the same worthy. 

‘Philareque, or the Critique on Balzac, observes it as a 
fault in his style, that he has in many places written twent; 
words together (en suitte) which were all Monosyllables. 
observe this in some lines of your Noble Epigramm; and am 
often guilty of it myselfe through hastinesse. Mr. Waller 
counted this a vertue of the English tongue, that it cou’d 
bring so many words of the Teutonique together, and yet the 
smoothness of the Verse not vitiated.’ 


But our comments on this edition, and on its concluding 
volumes in particular, might run to an unwelcome length were 
we fairly to begin writing “about them and about them.” We 
congratulate Mr. Saintsbury on the termination of labours carried 
on under singularly trying conditions; and we congratulate the 
admirers of Dryden’s mighty genius on the completion of a 
revised edition of his works which will most assuredly bear the 
test of time. 


NOVELS.* 


it is unfortunate that Mrs. Stephen Batson should have found 
it necessary to expand her novel, Such a Lord is Love, by 
means of matter extraneous to its central interest. The fortunes 
of the three clever Miss Temples and their relations with the five 
men, severally their lovers and husbands, are absolutely sufficient 
for the scope of the story, and it would have been stronger if 
they had been undiluted by cut-and-dry discussion of the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer, descriptions of Wessex 
Christmas waits, Brittany “pardons,” and other such withered 
material. Even with this error of judgment the story is ex- 
cellent. The three sisters (there was a fourth, but she married 


ane a Lord ws Love. By Mrs, Stephen Batson. London: Innes 
1893- 

The Emigrant Ship. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, & Co. 1893. 

The Swing of the Pendulum, By Frances Mary Peard. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley & Son. 1893. 

Barabbas: a Dream of the World's Tragedy. By Marie Corelli. 3 vols. 
London: Methuen & 1893. 

A Heart's Revenge. By 3B. Loftus Tottenham. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1894. 
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a foolish person, adored him, and had ten babies, so her history is 
not to the point) are touched with most delicate and discriminating 
handling. None of them is invariably wise or right in her be- 
haviour ; Lady Waldron married a man she did not love; Elisa- 
beth frankly jilted her bridegroom almost at the church door, and 
Adria ran away from her husband in the way wives do who are 
more virtuous than indulgent. But they are all essentially 
womanly, interesting, amusing ; to be followed in all their vaga- 
ries with a sense that they will go right in the end, and sympa- 
thized with in all their moodsand tempers. The author describes 
the social sphere she has selected with the glance of cultivated 
observation and understanding, and with a refined playfulness 
by no means common. Could the Oxford Professor's absurd 
metaphysical talk and the “waits” and “pardons” have been 
cut away, the story would have been a little piece of social 
comedy, of natural life, of accurate character-sketching of people 
of to-day, neither above nor below the level of ordinary, intelli- 
gent, well-bred English folks. In fact, it is that as it stands. 

Not a bad way to secure a consistent and persistent circle of 
readers ie to make your books all on one pattern. Then people 
who like the pattern send for each fresh work confidently as it 
appears, and people who don’t care for it never send for it at all, 
and are never disappointed. There are, perhaps, to whom the 
nautical technicalities of Mr. W. Clark Russell oppose puzzle- 
ments too difficult. And there are undoubtedly who love the 
sea, the fresh and open breeze, the oceanic breadth of space, the 
spacious sky, the cloud procession, the rushing storm, and who 
welcome each of his novels with the same untired alacrity with 
which they return again and again to the unwearied unwearying 
ancient sea. Great part of the charm many, we should say most, 
people find in these sea novels is that they are of the time before 
steam. Hearts of oak appeal to us in a way hearts of engines 
and screws cannot do. The sweep of a wooden sailing ship over 
the billow is an entirely different thing from the sickening 
shudder and quiver of an engine-driven monster. The generation 
of to-day, however, want to get there quick, not to get there 
pleasantly, and an ominous note is struck in the concluding utter- 
ance of Captain Morgan, in The Emigrant Ship, Mr. Russell's 
latest novel, “ Unless I go into steam, which I've rather a fancy 
for.” The Emigrant Ship is a most entertaining story. Captain 
Morgan has the extraordinary adventures and hair-breadth escapes 
which Mr. Russell invents in unfailing succession for his heroes 
and the “ emigrants” are very surprising, if not very agreeable, 
persons. Mr. Brigstock’s notions of a “ constitootional ” republic, 
although they were eventually found not to work, are plausible. 
He and his friends and their emigrant “ pardners ” propose to 
found a Free State, guided by counsels of perfection, on a lovely 
uninhabited island in the Pacific. But when have counsels of 
perfection kept men and women up to their level? Neither did 
they so in Mr. Brigstock’s case. 

The picture of the carriole and pony on the cover of The Swing 
of the Pendulum prepares the reader for the locality in which a 
part at least of Miss Peard’s story is to pass. The preparation is 
not wholly joyous. A genuine Norwegian novel by one to the 
manner born is one of the most interesting things in modern 
fiction ; but an English story filtering itself through the sands of a 
guide-book, a series of panoramic backgrounds justifying their 
existence by the posturing of figures in front, is doleful work. 
The author has apparently had a very pleasant little tour in 
Norway ; her impressions are bright, and she has looked about 
carefully for description; but beyond description she does not 


take us. The second volume, which brings the travellers back to | 


their homes in England, is pleasanter, since the figures fit more 
easily into their places, and there is no longer any occasion to 
mention what a friend of Mr. William Black maliciously spoke of 
as his “ cauliflower sunsets,” As for the figures themselves, they are 
of the most conventional order. The beautiful flirt, the sweet 
and loving maiden, the flippant matron; the foolish boy lover, 
the feeble cynic—here they all are alive and well. They do not 
seem more alive because they “fling” glances, “shoot out” 
replies, “ sweep” and “swing” each other about. At times it 
would seem as if Miss Peard’s pen had wandered into Mr. 
Meredith’s ink bottle. “She suffered his hope to sail like a kite, 
straining at its cord, then with a jerk down came the poor 
flutterer and dragged helplessly on the ground.” On other pages 
Mr. Henry James's allusive subtleties glance furtively out. And 
withal Miss Peard has a pleasant way of writing of her own. 
From the treatment of the drama involved in Barabbas 
angels might turn away with timidity; but Miss Marie Corelli 
attacks it with courage and self-confidence. After this nothing 
is too sacred. Barabbas the robber, Judas the betrayer, Mary 
the sinner, Peter the denier, the Mother of God herself are 
sufficiently strange personages to find in the pages of a novel, 
but the author has not stopped at these. It is true she covers 


her flights of imagination by the second title, 4 Dream of 
the World’s Tragedy, and no one can be held responsible for 
dreams, It is evident that Miss Corelli does not regard her 
descriptions, her interpolations, her fantastic embroideries, her 
pretentious inventions as irreverent. The irreverence which 
does not know itself is audacity. The Scriptures hold this 
sacred history so enshrined in divine simplicity that no bold 
hand can hurt it; but pious hearts will shrink with pain from 
passages in this work, and not alone those which touch the central 
mystery no fictionmonger should dare to dally with. That a 
novel writer should take up the hinted story of Barabbas (though 
the theft of jewelry Miss Corelli fastens on the “robber” is 
meaner than there is evidence to justify), and make him finally 
follow the footsteps of Him to whom he was preferred, is quite 
fair. Also the view of Iscariot’s motive taken by Miss Corelli 
is one which has been freely discussed and shared by serious 
thinkers. Her bold descriptions of the flight of the angels to the 
tomb and other heavenly manifestations are no more offensive 
then pictures by the oid masters, though they are not dowered 
with the same sweet simplicity. But, to cite one instance out of 
many, the dialogues in which Barabbas questions the Virgin and 
Joseph on the subject of their child should never have appeared, 
should never have been written. Throughout the book is couched 
in inflated, strained, monotonous, wearisome language. Pilate, 
the proud Roman Procurator, is shown inflicting with his own 
hands the scourging—an office always done by slaves or soldiers. 
Miss Corelli had better have left the story of Barabbas where 
she found it, or to scholarly commentators who have studied his 
time. Her book is not a crime; but it is a blunder. 

A Heart's Revenge is an ambitiously-written novel, the at- 
tempted height of its flight making its failure more conspicuous, 
The author has talent, but it ir, at any rateas displayed in this work, 
a hard, steely, unsympathetic talent, which attracts little interest, 
and, at times, little attention. The construction is faulty. Each 
chapter seems a fresh episode, opened with singular stiffness, as if 
the writer felt difficulty in resuming the thread of the story. 
The thread itself is tangled and knotted. Readers of novels, like 
audiences at the theatre, should not be bewildered nor left in 
intentional ignorance of events which are continually alluded to 
with mysterious emphasis. The fate of Margaret Vernon which 
hovers ominously over the Vernon family, and is the constant 
subject of vague dialogue and obscure meditation through three 
volumes, is only lamely explained, and that at the end of so many 
years the reader feels it really does not much signify. The 
Statute of Limitations covers it. A worse fault than this 
is the absence of attractiveness in the people who move 
over the panorama-like canvas. Edward Vernon, the central 
figure, is in every relation of life a cold, egotistic tyrant. His 
wife is flippant and unprincipled, his son insolent and dis- 
obedient, his daughter stony-hearted. His several aunts are one 
more odicus than another, but all less odious than his mother. 
Lucia Viselli, the inconceivable prima donna, is, perhaps, less 
offensively ill-tempered than the rest, but she is so conventionally 
presented, that she never appears real. So little like plain flesh 
and blood is she, that when the reader is told she inherits the 
Vernon property through the marriage of her mother (the haunt- 
ing Margaret) to a foreigner who had another wife living at the 
time, he receives the statement without question. It enables her 


to marry her ill-tempered cousin, and close the story, and it puts 
an end to any need of reading more about the family. 


MR. LOWELL.* 


si the many English readers who knew Mr. Lowell in his 

later days these volumes of his letters, edited by the experi- 
enced and sympathetic hands of Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
will have an effect which is curious, and not exactly paralleled in 
our own pretty long experience of biographies of persons known 
and unknown. The first quarter of the book seems to describe 
a different person from him whom the last three quarters—and 


especially the last years of all—display. We may say at once 
that this is by no means the effect of a mere personal fallacy, nor 
that of mere natural growth and development. The time at 


| which Mr. Lowell becomes recoguizable antedates, by fully five 


and twenty years, the time at which he became Minister in 
England. But it coincides with a remarkable change in the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Lowell’s own life. The letters of his youth 
which Mr. Norton has printed do not seem to us particularly 
interesting ; they are simply those of any rather clever boy 


* Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
2 vols. London: Osgood, Mclivaine, & Co. 1893. 

The Poet and the Man : Recollections of James Russell Lowell. By F. H.: 
Underwood. London: Bli-s, Sands, & Poster. 1893. 
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brought up in any rather limited society. Indeed, the most in- 
teresting trait of his youth recorded here is not in these early 
letters at all, but casually mentioned long afterwards, to the effect 
that he once put a loaded pistol to his head and was afraid to 
draw the trigger. “Which many does it”; but for the right 
sort there is wonderful discipline in that cold muzzle. His 
early marriage with a young lady, who is said to have possessed 
great beauty, and who must have had considerable strength of 
character, had beyond all doubt a most powerful influence on 
him. Miss Maria White, it seems to be admitted, made her 
husband an Abolitionist ; and she even made him assist at a 


performance in which she distributed flags to the “ Watertown | 


[it is almost impossible not to write “ Watertoast”] Washington 
Total Abstinence Association.” To those who knew Mr. Lowell 
long afterwards, the idea of his taking part in the distribution of 
flags to the United Watertoast, or Watertown, Washington 
Total Abstinence Association is not, indeed, incredible—nothing 
human is incredible—but baroque, out of composition, an insipid 
and almost indecent joke. But it seems to have been a fact. 


In this atmosphere, and in the plenitude of his youthful 
vigour, Mr. Lowell excogitated the strong, but faulty, sallies of 
the earlier Biglow Papers in reference to the Mexican War, and 
attempted divers serious poems, which were a little beyond his 
powers. Then, in 1853, Mrs. Lowell died, her death being closely 
accompanied by that of three of their children; and her husband 
suffered sorrow which, perhaps, in a certain sense, he never 
entirely recovered, though he was still a young man. But the 
mental effect on him was almost wholly beneficial. By degrees, 
and pretty rapidly, the priggish tone which is so noticeable 
earlier, and which a man of his exceptional ability might surely 
have shaken off before he arrived at thirty-four, disappears. 
He retains, of course, the Abolitionist craze—you never com- 
pletely recover, having once succumbed to complete unreason. 
He retains and develops that liability to sudden attacks of 
skinless patriotism, or rather Chauvinism, which he never wholly 
outgrew, and which almost to his latest days, when London 
was admittedly his favourite place of residence, made him in- 
dulge in outbursts, after the fashion of the celebrated “ Con- 
descension in Foreigners,” which used to arouse quiet convulsions 
of cynical delight in naughty Englishmen who liked him. But 
he gradually ceased to be parochial; and, despite the frightful 
tug which the “ parish” made on him at the time of the Civil 
War, he never wholly relapsed after that time. In after days he 
grumbled over the twenty years’ spell of professional work in 
modern languages and literatures to which he succeeded Longfellow 
at Harvard after his first wife’s death. He was a man who never 
liked regular collar-work, and no doubt the chains of slavery were 
rather galling. But the wide study which the task imposed on 
him, or rather which he imposed on himself in virtue of it, was 
the very thing which he required. He had, to do him justice, 
begun it much earlier; indeed, no one who ever talked to him on 
literary subjects could feel the slightest doubt that he was a 
born man of letters in the best sense. But this twenty years of 
continuous reading gave him just the outlook, just the range, 
that the average American so lamentably and obviously lacks. 
He knew. In reference to the classics, he was always modest, 
but his knowledge of them was certainly above the not very high 
level of his countrymen. In English he was a thorough scholar, 
and nothing is more funny in these volumes than the conflict in 
his letters to Mr. Howells of his personal liking for his corre- 
spondent and his detestation of that correspondent’s literary stan- 
dards. Of old French literature there were not probably at his 
death half a dozen men of the English-speaking races who had 
read so much as he had; he was thoroughly competent in Italian, 
and (later) in Spanish, and though German seems to have appealed 
to him less, he was at home in it. Then when his middle-age 
drudgery was over, and the rise in building value of his land at 
Elmwood had already enabled him to secure a sufficient, if not 
gorgeous, income for life, the success of his friends, under 
President Hayes, provided him with new opportunities. Madrid 
was only the last of his Lehr- and Wanderjahre stages; in 
London he showed himself both during his tenure of the 
Ministry, and afterwards in his yearly visits, completely dans 
son assiette, “The best of life,” as Rabbi ben Ezra has it, 
was certainly for him “to be” in the last decade or rather 
more of his fairly long span, marred as even that was by 
the second great sorrow of his second wife's death. A most 
interesting soul-history, and one displayed here with unusual 
clearness, from priggish and provincial youth to mature and 
reconciled eld. “A calmed and calming mens adepta,” in the 
great phrase of a writer he must have known, displayed itself in 
Lowell's later life—not, indeed, quite fully, for there were flaws 
and drawbacks in him to the last. But certainly the precept 
antiquam exquirite matrem never was so fully justified as of him. 


From the time when he became in a manner a domiciled English- 
man, his improvement was quite astonishing. 

It is, therefore, in the second of these volumes, and to some 
extent in the latter part of the first, that the most agreeable and 
interesting matter will be found; and much of this is very agree- 
able indeed. We have not seen many letters so good as the best 
of these of the later vintages to ladies, both American and 
English, to Mr. Thomas Hughes and Mr. Leslie Stephen, to Mr. 
Norton, Mr. Fields, Dr. Holmes, and others. “ Perfect” would 
indeed be too strong a word for them. Mr. Lowell was at all 
times liable to odd lapses of taste in the way of joking, such as 
that awful thing about the cataract and the eye, which enabled 
Mr. Swinburne (to whom, indeed, he was neither kind nor just) 
to have his revenge on him. When, as almost to the last he 
sometimes did, he put on a tattered old Lexington uniform and 
loaded a crazy musket with a dangerous charge of coarse powder 
and clumsy shot to have a blaze at England, benevolent English- 
men, quite careless of the fire themselves, were always afraid 
that the thing might burst and damage Mr. Lowell himself 
irretrievably. His serious verse—though he wrote some charm- 
ing things, not a few of which dated from his last decade—was 
rarely spontaneous enough; and, unlike Mr. Longfellow’s, was 
apt to be laboured when it was not commonplace, and trivial 
when it was not laboured. His elaborate public speeches, though 
excellent, have been, we think, praised enough; but the best of 
his literary criticism is quite admirable, and infinitely the best 
thing of its kind that his country has produced. Of the Biglow 
Papers we know that it is not easy to speak. The author of 
the book which we have coupled with Mr. Norton's good-naturedly 
says that Englishmen who cannot appreciate Burns can be still 
less expected to appreciate Hosea. Perhaps an Englishman to 
whom neither dialect has ever presented the slightest difficulty 
or stumbling-block, and to whom Mr. Lowell's spreadeagleism is 
neither more nor less distasteful than the sans-culottism of 
Burns, may be permitted to say that he thinks the Biylow 
Papers delightful. But the fact was that the quality of their 
writer was very considerably superior to the quality of even 
the best of his works. 

And, whatsoe’er the failings on his part, 
He was a Man of Letters in his heart. 


The qualities of the Man of Letters—who, in his rare and perfect 
quiddity, when he is neither a pedant, nor a muff, nor a sloven, 
nor a mugwump, nor a cad, is probably the best kind of man 
going—are well illustrated in this book. There is not very much 
ostentation of literary talk in them, but the occasional diver- 
gences into that subject are fresh and sound; there is a rather 
unexpected indulgence in somewhat florid, but never overdone, 
description of natural objects and scenes ; and there is plenty of 
humour, not seldom recalling to those who have seen it the 
quaint look of the writer's eyes—between a twinkle and a flazh— 
which was the distinguishing and most attractive part of his 
physiognomy. This was never more perceptible, by-the-bye, than 
when one discreetly poked fun at his above-mentioned spread- 
eagleism, of which, if there is some evidence in these letters, 
there is also evidence that he was aware of the weakness thereof. 
He once told the story which he tells here in a letter to Mrs, 
Clifford (only, as we remember it, the second line of his quotation 
was 

Where ye'll get never nane) 


of the set-down administered by him to a Scotchman who com- 
plimented him on his English. An evil-minded hearer, with 
as ingenuous and demure a countenance as he could assume, 
replied, “Yes, Mr. Lowell; it ts wonderfully like an English- 
man's.” And the way in which a very distinct flash went off 
into a still more distinct twinkle was good to see and remember. 
Mr. Underword’s little book is an extremely enthusiastic, but 
not unreasonable or disproportionate, eulogy of Mr. Lowell by a 
man who knew him intimately forty years ago and since, and 
who, like him, has had the advantage of representing America “ at 
the centre,” and so rubbing off centrifugal and lucifugal mould, 
Mr. Underwood's enthusiasm sometimes makes us smile; but 
his estimate is seldom irrational. Unless we mistake, neither he 
nor Mr. Norton—though a long letter of “ Reminiscence” from 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, which Mr. Norton publishes, contains a 
reference to Mr. Lowell's habit of exalting Jewish ancestry— 
mentions the fact that he himself admitted or claimed Jewish 
blood. We have been informed that, whether seriously or not, 
he often did so. Mr. Underwood tells an interesting story of 
Thackeray, who said to him many years ago that he could not 
understand the devotion of Lowell (between whom and Thackeray 
himself there was warm liking) to “ second-rate serious verse.” 
Mr. Underwood's criticism that Thackeray's. conception of poetry 
may be judged from his own ballads is rather uncritical. The 
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truth is that, as we have said, Lowell’s serious verse is rarely, if 
ever, other than second-rate. 

Nor are we able to agree with Mr. Underwood in his admira- 
tion for the Fable for Critics. It is quite true that very few of 
the reputations against which Lowell directed his satire were 
very high reputations. But the spirit of the thing was not good ; 
it was, as the letters published by Mr. Norton show, by degrees, 
if not in its first condition, made the exponent and vehicle of 
some rather ignoble feelings, and its literary execution is facile 
and undistinguished for the most part. 

On the other hand, Mr. Underwood has some uncommonly 
sensible remarks on the unreasonableness of his own countrymen 
for being angry with Lowell because he occasionally made diffi- 
culties about presenting them at Court. Also Mr. Underwood 
gives a bibliography of the works, which is all the more useful, 
inasmuch as their author, in the collected edition issued not long 
before his death, omitted, as he had a perfect right to do, not a 
little, and we believe altered more. There are some facsimiles of 
handwriting, which is a little like Sir Walter Scott's, 


THE INDIAN EYE ON ENGLISH LIFE.* 


Mt MALABARI has already figured before the English 
public as an energetic champion of that much-aggrieved 
personage, the Indian woman. The miseries inflicted by child- 
marriage, the cruel servitude of the Hindu widow, the oppressive 
seclusion of the Mahommedan wife are topics with which his 
missionary zeal, a year or two ago, did much to familiarize the 
more thoughtful classes in this country. No one who met or 
heard Mr. Malabari could question his sincerity as a reformer or 
the gravity of the evils against which his efforts were directed, 
however much they might doubt whether he, as a Parsee, and, 
consequently, a complete stranger, is the fittest person to urge a 
domestic revolution on the two main races of India, and whether, 
indeed, all attempts at interference from without may not serve 
merely to intensify prejudice, arouse conservative alarm, and so 
delay the improvements which every humane and enlightened 
person must sympathize with Mr. Malabari in desiring. 
In the present volume Mr. Malabari, leaving his advocacy of 
‘woman’s rights sternly aside, records the more general im- 
pressions of his tour in Europe. He is an experienced and ob- 
servant traveller, and knows well how to make the best of his 
opportunities. He seems to have walked about London, in com- 
pany with anondescript attendant, taking a careful note of all 
things, little and great, which would naturally arrest the attention 
of an intelligent Oriental—the enormous crowds, the hurry and 
bustle of life—the streams of eager, anxious men—the healthy, 
vigorous, self-assertive women, with air and gesture telling of 
independence of thought and action—the bewilderingly abundant 
appliances for locomotion—the continual vicissitudes of climate— 
the terrible contrasts of profusion and penury, of social well-being 
and abject abasement. He writes such excellent English, and 
is to so large an extent in sympathy with English feeling, that 
the reader is occasionally startled by touches which reveal an 
Eastern hand—such suggestions, for instance, as that young 
ladies riding in Rotten Row should be accompanied by female 
grooms, or lamentations over the discomforts of European dress. 
~“ © those horrible, abominable braces, and the ponderous, mur- 
derous overcoat! How I have revolted against them, in spite 
of the doctor’s vehement protests!” Mr. Malabari sees many 
things which shock him as a moralist and man of taste—the open 
parade of vice in some places, the drunkenness and squalor in 
others, no less than the dull monotony of street architecture, and 
the huge piles of animal food which assail eye and nose un- 
pleasantly from the butchers’ shops. “It is an exhibition of 
barbariem,” he observes of this last item, “not unlikely to de- 
velop the brute instincts in man. I wish the people could be 
induced to go in more for vegetables and fruit, for grain, pulse, 
and other cereals. There would be less alcoholic drink necessary 
in that case, and a marked improvement in their habits and 
appearance.” Englishmen, Mr. Malabari considers, are some- 
what gross and unimaginative feeders. He is appalled at the 
barbarous profusion of an English lunch :— 

‘On one such occasion I see a com of poets, philoso- 
phers, and fanatics at table, over’ by a 
the daughter of the house. I sat there wiping my forehead 
(they do the eating, I the perspiring), as I saw slices of beef 

isappearing, with vegetables, mustard, &c, The host then 
asks me what I think of the food and the mode of eating? I 
reply instinctively, “It is horrible!” This reply sets the 
gentlemen roaring and my hostess blushing. . . . flow can a 
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little stomach hold such an enormous lunch? Even women 
and children take — quantities. What vitality these people 
have, to be sure! e waste of vitality in their climate and 
under their conditions of life must be enormous; it has, of 
course, to be replaced.’ 


Later on, we are happy to observe, Mr. Malabari’s own appetite 
improves, and he confesses to pangs of hunger such as he never 
experienced in his own country. 

One sad result of the hurried life of Englishmen came home 
personally to Mr. Malabari. It was impossible to find any one with 
sufficient leisure to attend properly to his projects for the improve- 
ment of women in India. The Englishman, he says, is a difficult 
person to catch :— 

‘ When in a fit of friendship, especially over his cup or at 
dinner, he may do anything for you. You have to take him 
at the high tide of breakfast, dinner, or lunch, when he is in 
love with himself and cooing over the good cheer around. . . . 
The Englishman in London seems to have no time to dive 
after a drowning friend. In fact, he is angry at any friend 
of his happening to sink.’ 

Such men it was naturally difficult to convince of the neces- 
sity of marriage-reform in India, or to enter into the dis- 
cussion from which conviction might ensue. “ At best you can 
do it by snatches, half-explained, half-understood.” Mr. Malabari 
gives some graphic instances of the difficulties which he had to 
encounter in getting a hearing. He invited a “ prominent noble- 
man” to join his committee. The prominent nobleman at once 
invited him to dinner, and, when dinner was declined, to break- 
fast or lunch. At the latter meal a strange gentleman joined 
them. “ We are hardly seated when I find a bright little lady 
walking merrily in, and dropping into a chair opposite.” Every- 
body is polite; the bright little lady keeps the guest engaged in 
smooth talk about India, and tempts him with meat and wine, 
and at last regales him with an ice cream, “the best I have had 
in England.” Lunch over, host and guest return to the study, 
and the real business of the day begins. Mr. Malabari expounds 
his programme. The prominent nobleman sits there, “ talking, 
smoking, and glancing at the letters just brought in. This, to 
an Oriental, is very bad form. But I know my English friend 
would deal with his brother the same as he is dealing with me. 
He must make the best of his time in London. I resign myself 
to the inevitable.” Deep, however, are the wiles of prominent 
noblemen bent on escape. Just as Mr. Malabari was “ driving 
him into a corner on a crucial point, and hoping to secure his 
adhesion on the spot,” his victim jumps up with the exclamation, 
“Now I must fly. Come to the Hall, Tuesday. Very quiet. 
Will show you over.” I was fairly stunned,” says Mr. Mala- 
bari, “ by the rapidity of this side move.” The nobleman, how- 
ever, has fled, and the baffled propagandist follows him, resolving, 
with truly Oriental persistency, that so much good labour shall 
not be thrown away, and that he will keep pelting his victim 
with reminders, every three weeks, till he surrenders at discre- 
tion. Equally tragic were Mr. Malabari’s experiences with “a 
venerable prelate.” This areh-deceiver “last year fought 
our battle gallantly. But he seems already to have for- 
gotten the battle and the man. He hurries up to me 
warmly as I am ushered in; and, after listening for a couple of 
minutes, closes the interview with, ‘ Let me hear from you from 
time to time.’ He shakes me by the hand, adding, ‘ God bless 
you!’ and is off before I can recover from my surprise. ‘O 
Cardinal ! if you must needs cut a stranger, why cut him so 
kindly? That is tbe unkindest cut of them all I have had in 
London.” Such incidents suggest the inference that the career of a 
Pilgrim Reformer in the London season, bent on the conversion of 
society, is not one of unmingled enjoyment either to himself or to 
those whom he is anxious to convert. 

But Mr. Malabari is more than a mere propagandist or 
casual critic. He studies every branch of English life with 
the calm, modest, discriminating attention of a man anxious 
to get at the truth on each occasion, and to appreciate its 
bearing on the problems of Indian society. He sees every- 
thing with a sympathetic and appreciative eye, even those 
parts of English life with which he might be expected to feel 
least sympathy—churches, schools, “ flower services,” Hospital 
Sundays, Salvation Army congresses, and orphan homes. He is 
delighted with the various charitable enterprises which he finds 
everywhere in activity around him. “Perhaps the most striking 
features of these organizations,” he says, “is their catholicity. 
There is no caste or sect here to stay the hand of charity: the 
workers in the field of humanity work together as brothers and 
sisters, giving readily to all that are needy. Nor do we see 
here much of the pride and self-righteousness of the Eastern dis- 
penser of charity ; the pride with which he scatters his superfluous 
wealth among others ; the self-righteousness with which he essays 
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to win forgiveness for past errors or to make up for past crimes.” 
As regards the relations of Englishmen and Indians Mr. Malabari 
speaks with excellent good sense, good taste, and dignity. “We 
are all,” he says, “agreed that those relations should be friendly. 
Englishmen vie with Indians in insisting upon this condition.” 
But Englishmen are apt a little to overdo their kindness, and 
“the patronizing Englishman does as much harm as he who dis- 
parages and decries our merits.” Mr. Malabari would have fair 
play, and nothing more ; least of all the condescending politeness 
of a superior race. 

‘Treat us more as fellow-subjects. By all means be kind 
and hospitable to us as you are to your own people; but, 
above all, be just and impartial. Treat us as you treat your 
own brethren. Spare us not if you find us tripping. In a 
word, do not patronize, but befriend us. Give us the right 
hand of fellowship at school and college, in the highways and 
byways of public life. Anything more from you we had 
rather be without.’ 

In the same sensible spirit he examines the effect of an English 
education on Indian students. Why is it, he asks, that such 
persons frequently return from school or college life in England 
disappointed and soured? Mr. Malabari suggests an adequate 
explanation in the previous home training of the Indian boy, 
which has unfitted him to associate with English companions on 
terms of equality. He is backward in the games which form so 
large an ingredient in school-boy life. There is no common 
ground of sympathy, taste, and association. “He may be 
patronized, for a few weeks, by some good-natured fellows, but 
he works like a drag upon them, so little can he enter into their 
habits and feelings.” Then, after a fair trial, he is dropped, and 
is either left to solitude, or taken in hand by the worst set in the 
school, who initiate him into all their own evil ways. Un- 
happily the most easily accessible phase of English life is that of 
vulgar dissipation, and it is with this—and this alone—unhappily, 
that the young Indian scholar too often becomes familiar. 

Notwithstanding these perils, Mr. Malabari is a firm believer 
in the advantages of a tour in England. 

‘Now,’ he writes, ‘that there isa chance of the National 
Congress holding one of its sessions in London, I should like 
very much to see a hundred of our best men sent over as 
delegates and the expense defrayed by public subscription. It 
would prove a valuable investment if the delegates undertook 
to use their eyes and ears more than their tongues. The 
ceaseless activity of the English, their public spirit, their 
commercial enterprise, their philanthropy, all these, if 
properly watched, would tell our representatives how a 
country becomes great and remains so. . . . I honestly believe 
that such a brief training, given to the more promising of our 
em workers, would be more profitable to India than the 

ounding of another college or the employment of a thousand 

additional hands under the Collector Bahadur.’ 
We are sure, at any rate, that a tour in England, conducted in 
the modest, discriminating, and sympathetic spirit that every- 
where is apparent in Mr. Malabari’s work, could not fail to be of 
inestimable value to the rapidly increasing class of educated men 
in India who find themselves ousted from all their traditional 
beliefs and beset with bewildering novelties in every department of 
thought, and so easily become the victims of the first noisy, super- 
ficial, and unscrupulous agitator who crosses their path. Such 
close juxtaposition of East and West as our Indian administra- 
tion implies cannot fail to raise many dark and difficult problems 
—none more difficult than the moral and intellectual destinies of 
the educated class, which, though still numerically of infini- 
tesimal amount, is, year by year, making itself more felt as a 
force with which the ruling Power must reckon. Mr. Malabari’s 
interesting volume gives a pleasing idea of the high degree of 
culture to which educated men in India can now attain, and of 
the wise sobriety of thought and feeling with which some, at any 
rate, among them address themselves to the difficult task of 
understanding their epoch. Whether Mr. Malabari is destined to 
succeed as a social reformer it would perhaps be rash to prophesy ; 
but he has, at any rate, shown that on the gravest and most im- 
portant topics he is in close sympathy with all that is best among 
Englishmen, and that he is capable of so reading English life as 
to carry back with him much that will prove of interest and 
value to thoughtful readers, alike in this country and in India. 


BLOODY ARM.* 


R, JAMES BECK WOURTH, known in Crow society as 
Bloody Arm, was believed by many to be quite the 
greatest liar in the United States. This, in itself, gives him 


some claim to our admiration. The facts in Mr. Beckwourth’s 
history are few, and inconspicuous. Mr. Leland, who edits 
Beckwourth’s Memoirs, penned to the hero's dictation by Mr. T. D. 
Bonner, cites but few documentary sources. The Montana Post, 
in a brief but rather ungenial obituary notice (1867), says that 
Mr. Beckwourth drew his lineage on both sides from royalty, or 
that is our inference from the statement that he was the son of a 
negress by an Irishman. Both parents, we doubt not, were 
descended from kings—“ African, unfortunately,” or Hibernian. 
According to the Montana Post, James resided in the valley of 
the Sierra Nevada, but after “transactions,” probably in horses, 
flew to Missouri, He tried trade, also matrimony, liked them 
not, and died. A manuscript note on a copy of Mr. Beckwourth’s 
Memoirs remarks that he was “a noted old lier ” (sic). True, 
a friend of Mr. Leland’s avers that Beckwourth, as a chieftain of 
the Crows, once killed a grizzly alone in & cave with a knife. 
Beckwourth tells a similar tale of another man; either or both 
may be true. This friendly witness calls Beckwourth the son. 
of a quadroon and a planter; as he speaks contemptuously of 
a mulatto, perhaps he was an Octoroon himself. Mr. Leland’s 
friend was actually acquainted with a real Beckwourthian adven- 
ture, and, as it seems that he witnessed the affair with the bear, 
that also must be accepted, we presume, as historical. 

For the rest, we fear that this magnificent fabulist can scarcely 
be treated, like Tanner, as an authority on Indian manners. His 
narrative will delight boys; for he makes out that he richly 
deserved his name of the Bloody Arm, unlike “ Huckleberry 
Finn, the Red-handed.” A gentleman who, needing material 
for an operation in curriery, thought it simpler to shoot an Indian 
than a deer, is not very particular. Mr. Beckwourth nearly 
killed one of his Indian wives for merely attending a scalp-dance 
in honour of white scalps. He was extremely polygamous, and, 
having plenty of wives, ran off with the spouse of another chief. 
His best wife (who slew three enemies off her own spear) was 
admitted to the Great Medicine Lodge as presumably the most 
virtuous woman among the Crows. The account of this cere- 
mony, wherein Mr, Beckwourth was lashed to the top of a pole 
forty feet high, is “ interesting, but tough.” He persuaded the 
Crows that he had “ great medicine,” and even combined very 
adroitly a “ veridical dream,” the more to beguile them. As he 
probably was not alone in this kind of practice, a good deal of 
savage clairvoyance may doubtless be explained as the result of 
early and exclusive information. John Tanner, on the other 
hand, who was caught as a child, used to dream his own magical 
dreams in the orthodox Red Indian fashion, Mr. Beckwourth 
joined the Crows later at the age of twenty-four or so, and was 
wont to keep Christmas by himself, as despairing of his ability to 
explain the whole circumstances to the Indians. Indeed, his 
conduct was far from Christian, as a rule, though his compunc- 
tions about eating a whole duck when his party were starving do 
credit to his heart. Revived by the duck, he shot a prodigious 
mixed bag of deer and other animals. In later life he would 
never shoot a duck if he could help it, just as the Bruces 
do not kill spiders. He was a person of prodigious courage 
strength, and magnanimity, “ instead of which he went about the 
country” scalping Indians and trifling with the feelings of 
married ladies. In the course of an adventurous career Mr. 
Beckwourth shed nearly as much blood as Mr. Allan Quatermain, 
whom, in one respect (that of undeviating regard for truth), he 
so closely resembled. One day he ran ninety-five miles, just as 
D’Artagnan once rode a league in two minutes. To be sure, 
Indians were after him, while D'Artagnan was only after 
Fouquet. Mr. Beckwourth’s remarks on the Indian character 
are much like those of more credible observers. He found in 
them great generosity and a perfect absence of envy. His book 
may be recommended as a Christmas present for boys and persons 
who do not shrink from a great deal of bloodshed in fiction. 
To older students the narrative becomes rather monotonous, and 
the anthropologist can hardly, with much confidence, cite Mr. 
Beckwourth. 


OLD COURT LIFE IN SPAIN.* 


OL? Court Life in Spain is a title which at once sets one 

thinking of tales about the Houses of Austria and Bourbon, 
of Mme. d’Aulnoy, of Aarsens van Sommelsdyk, of Saint-Simon, 
and of Ruy Blas. But Mrs. Elliot concerns herself not at all 
about them or their times. Her Court life begins with King 
Wamba and ends with the Catholic sovereigns. She has, in 
fact, written two volumes of stories from Spanish history. They 
are collected out of authorities of whom she gives a list at the 
beginning with a candour which disarms criticism. In it her 


* James Beckwourth. Edited by C. G. Leland. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 


* Old Court Life in Spain, By Frances Minto Elliot, Author of “Old 
Court Life in Franee” &e. 2vols, London: Chapman & Hall. 1893 
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own Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain is referred to in the com- 
pany of Bradley—Story of the Nations—Mrs. Humphry Ward, in 
Smith's Dictionary of Christian Biography, Dozy—Histories (a 
vague reference), and Chronicles of King Alfonso el Sabio, which 
may mean different things. We have no fault to find with he 
title or her purpose. Old Spanish history is full of good things 
which may be innocently retold even by those who make no pre- 
tence to profound research. As for the title, Mrs. Elliot, estd 
n su casa donde es seiiora de ella—she is in her own house, and 
may name her book as she pleases. 


Touching the manner in which her stories are told, we have to 
say that, for those who like the continuous use of the historic 
present, it will be found all they can desire. Without asserting 
that our author never deviates from her favourite tense, we can 
give our certificate that she rarely shows such weakness in her 
affection. These readers will in nowise be shocked—nor yet 
amused—by the queer forms taken by Spanish words and names 
on hersparkling page. ‘“ Johana el Loca” will seem to them quite 
proper, the false concord in “ amigo mios ” will cause no surprise. 
“ Fadique” for Fadrique, “ Jeffé” for Jefe, “El Rey justiciar” 
for justiciero, “ Sua grandeza "—where the pronoun should be Su 
—“Nuove” for Nuevo Mundo, “ Alvarez de Luna” (the gentle- 
man’s christian name was Alvaro), and “Gutierra de Cardeiias,” 
where a grovelling accuracy would write Gutierre, these things 
will pass with the reader who never tires of the historic present. 
We see no reason why anybody should be offended at these things. 
It is only a vulgar pedantry which will be annoyed when it is in- 
formed that a Spanish gentJeman addressed Bertrand du Guesclin as 
*‘ Sefior Contabile,” which if it were Spanish at all would mean Mr. 
Bookkeeper. A wise man will remember that the graceful pen of 
woman is not to be tied down to the prosaically accurate Seiior 
Condestable—My Lord Constable. It is a poor critical heart 
which will not rejoice at learning how Bertrand, with “his dark 
scathed face, gazes down on the deadly struggle [between Pedro 
and his brother]; then with the words, ‘ Mi quito in pungo rey 
freya seriva, mon Seiior, ye n’ote et ne mets pas Roy mars u'ters 
mon, seigneur,’ he seizes Don Pedro by the leg, and turns him 
over on the undermost side.” A man shall go far before he sees 
so much bad French and bad Spanish in so few words—or so 
many misplaced commas. Our author knows everything that 
everybody said to everybody else. The wicked proposals of Don 
Roderick to La Cava are no secret to her; nor the chaste court- 
ship of Isabel and Ferdinand. She knows what exactly were 
the circumstances in which the last Gothic King saw “the 
limbs” of Count Julian’s daughter, which was the beginning of 
woes. She can tell how Isabel of Trastamare (of Trastamare is 
good; Queen Elizabeth might as well have called herself of 
Lancaster) cried— 


‘“Give me but your royal word, Infante, for the liberties 
of Castile, and I am yours while this poor heart beats.” 

‘« Enchantress,” cried Ferdinand, clasping her in his arms. 
Who can withstand you? By Santiago! You have con- 
quered me quite, even against my judgment. I give you my 
royal word that you shall reign in Castile, even as in my 
heart, alone.” 

‘“Then with this kiss do I seal it.”’ 


Here the Archbishop came in, and indeed it was time. Some 
knowledge of Isabel and of Ferdinand, of Castile and of Arragon, 
rather heightens our enjoyment of this scene of old Court life in 
Spain. Indeed, a little independent knowledge does us this good 
turn very often while we are reading these two volumes. Thus 
our author tells us how Don Juan de Majiara, a wicked 
favourite of Peter the Cruel, was converted by a vision of his 
own funeral, and, having died in the odour of sanctity, was buried 
under the penitent inscription—“ Cenizas del peor nombre | mere 
slip for hombre] que ha habido en el mundo Don Juan de 
Maiiara.” Ford, being a person of no imagination, says that this 
inscription was put over Don Miguel de Maiiara Vicentelo de 
Lara, who rebuilt the Caridad of Seville in 1661, three centuries 
after Peter's time, and was the patron of Murillo. This 
heightens our estimate of Mrs. Elliot’s fancy and erudition. When 
we are told how Don Pedro Giron, Lord of Benevente, described 
Betrano (the mere Spaniard says Beltran) de la Cueva, Count of 
Ledesma, as a “low impostor,” and, generally speaking, no gentle- 
man, it adds to our appreciation of the local colour to remember 
that Beltran was the son of the Viscount of Huelma, of an ancient 
house of Ubeda, and was counted of sufficiently good birth to 
marry successively a daughter of the Duke of Infantado (Men- 
doza), a lady of the family of Alvarez de Toledo (the Alvas), and 
a lady of the line of Fernandez de Velasco whose father was 
Constable of Castile. All three families counted themselves as 
good gentlemen as the King, and it would have been pleasant to 
hear their answer to the Lord of Benevente. By the way, 
Benavente (we cannot presume to take a lady's license with names) 


was not at that time a lordship of the house of Giron, though it 
has since fallen to them by marriage. It belonged to the Pimentels. 
Even so, and so accurately, might one speak of Douglas, Earl of 
Hamilton, circa 1480. Mrs. Elliot’s intimate acquaintance with 
old Court life is perhaps seen at its very best in her account of 
the reception of Peter the Cruel by the Black Prince. She can 
tell how the Black Prince leant on the shoulder of young Lan- 
caster, and brought “ rosy red” blushes to his “ downy cheek” by 
courtly jests about the “Sejioritas of Andalusia,” who “ must 
surely inherit some of their mother Maria de Padilla’s boasted 
charms.” The vulgar historian records that John of Gaunt was 
at that period twenty-six years of age, had been married for seven 
years to Blanche of Lancaster, who was still alive, and had no 
occasion to trouble his very hard and selfish head about the 
Sefiorita of Andalusia, to wit Constance of Castile, til] he married 
her at Bayonne five years later. These rectifications of history, 
or, if you like it better, graceful feminine sportings and playings 
with vulgar facts, give a peculiar charm to Old Court Life in 
Spain. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES.* 


HE alteration in the character of books of science for the 
young has been very strongly marked in the present gene- 
ration. There is, now-a-days, no excuse for young Hopeful if he 
does not know a great deal more about eggs than his grand- 
mother ever did. Books cf desultory, but accurate and whole- 
some, information about zoology abound, and many of them 
deserve to obtain a wider audience than they ever reach. Mr. C, 
Lloyd Morgan’s Animal Sketches is a praiseworthy collection of 
remarks about creatures big and little, from the elephant to the 
honey-bee ; and no boy could read it carefully without retaining 
a good deal of what is simply and concisely told. 

Mr. Morgan deprecates the idea that he has had recourse to 
books in forming his notes ; on the other hand, he says, “ hardly 
ever have I ventured to write without renewing my acquaintance 
with the subject in hand, in the country, at the Zoological 
Gardens, or in the Museum.” At the same time the elder reader 
must be prepared to meet with a good many statements, and even 
some anecdotes, which are not unfamiliar to him. But, on the 
whole, the book does give the impression which the author 
claims for it—of being the result of first-hand observation. 
About half the sketches, or little essays, deal with mammals; in 
the second part we come down to molluscs and insects. The 
style is agreeably chatty and unemphbatic, and gives us the idea 
that the matter was originally delivered verbally to young 
people—perhaps to a class of boys in the country. It strikes 
us as admirably fitted for such a purpose, whether it was ever 
put to it or no. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


yo among illustrated gift-books must be placed the work 
of the illustrious Hans Christian Andersen, whose im- 
mortal fairy stories are presented to English readers by a new 
translator and a new artist in The Little Mermaid; and Other 
Tales (Lawrence & Bullen), done into English by Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain, and illustrated by Mr. J. R. Weguelin. “In no country,” 
the translator remarks, “is Andersen so well known and so 
highly appreciated as in England, though here, unfortunately, he 
has not been very happy in his translators.” Mr. Nisbet Bain is 
somewhat severe in his strictures of previous Fnglish renderings. 
He commends Mme. de Chatelain, Messrs. Ward and Plesner, 
and Mrs. Howitt, yet of the last he writes, “her Danish is 
miserably faulty ””—which is an odd statement—“ and occasion- 
ally she commits blunders which would be the ruin of the 
average translator nowadays.” Yet Mr. Nisbet Bain praises 
highly Mrs. Howitt’s rendering of the spirit of Andersen. What 
more would you have in translation than the spirit of the 
original? To retain some measure of that spirit is the right en- 
deavour of the translator. Some few verbal errors are of no 
account where that high aim is achieved, and we should regard 
them with no more severity than Beethoven regarded a wrong 
note or so in a spirited rendering of one of his sonatas. Slavish 
literalness may descend to vapid flats of “ words, words, words,” 
worse even than the “pretentious pedantry” Mr. Nisbet Bain 
condemns in a recent translator of Andersen. There is some 
truth in Mr. Nisbet Bain’s remark, “ No writer of equal genius 
can bear to be so literally translated into English” as Andersen, 
and there is still more force in his conclusion that Andersen’s 
translators “ must become children again themselves before they 


* Animal Sketches. ByC. Lloyd Morgan. Illustrated by W. M. Rowe. 
London: Edward Arnold. 
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can hope to understand him.” In this faith Mr. Nisbet Bain has 
done his work, and it must be owned that he has avoided 
the dry and hard product of the painful word-by-word trans- 
lator, without allowing himself the license that disfigures 
slipshod versions. His English is pleasing and fluent, with 
just the right quality of colloquial ease which becomes the 
style of a story-teller, and is emphatically characteristic of the 
original. As to the artist's work, we cannot but think it was 
a happy inspiration that led Mr, Weguelin to interpret the 
exquisite imaginings of Andersen. His drawings are admi- 
rably sympathetic with the spirit of the stories, and extremely 
refined in style and graceful in conception. They must be placed 
in the first rank as artistic translation. We would note especially 
the charming drawings for “The Little Mermaid,” “The Marsh 
King’s Daughter,” “ The Story of the Year,” “The Wild Swans,” 
“Tb and Little Christina,” and “ The Travelling Companion.” In 
the last-named story there is a delightful drawing of the enchanted 
princess gazing, with something of Moreau-like mysticism in her 
countenance, at the head of the troll on the floor ; and delightful 
also are the “ Naughty Boy ” (83), and the lovely drawing of Eliza 
in “The Wild Swans” (244), and the Marsh King’s daughter (124), 
and the admirable soldier marching off with the tinder-box (41), 
and many another charming design. 

The Hungarian stories of Coloman Mikszath, collected in a 
handsome folio volume, adorned with Hungarian chromos of 
gorgeous tints—The Good People of Palicz (Dean & Son)— 
must be decidedly novel to most English readers. The present 
version seems to have been made from the French translation, 
Mr. Clifton Bingham, in some words prefatory, regards the author 
as a Hungarian Bret Harte or Thomas Hardy. He speaks of the 
“ exquisite simplicity ” of the first of these stories of the Hungarian 
peasantry. We are inclined rather to cite this story as an example 
of the thinness of motif which distinguishes not a few of Miks- 
zath’s stories. They are somewhat scrappy and bald, and are 
scarcely worked out in an artistic spirit, But there are other 
stories that are marked by a certain stern realism and a dramatic 
power which are undeniably effective. Such is the curious witch- 
craft story “Madame Galanda,” though even this needs some 
“ filling-in” process, and such are “The Horses of poor John 
Gelyi,” “ The Virgin Mary of Gozon,” “ What became of Margery 
Gaul,” and “ The Marvel of Bagy.” The new edition of The Light 
of the World, by Sir Edwin Arnold (Longmans & Co.), illus- 
trated by Mr. Holman Hunt, calls for notice here on account of 
the artist’s designs for this popular poem. They were exhibited 
at the Gallery of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
not long since, and discussed by us at the time. With these 
illustrations there are also excellent photographic reproductions 
of some of the artist's most remarkable paintings, such as “ The 
Light of the World,” “The Shadow of Death,” “The Triumph 
of the Innocents,” and other works. A pretty book, and a 
welcome reprint, is Sir Edwin Arnold’s selections from the 
“ Hitopadésa,” The Book of Good Counsels (Allen & Co.), with 
very clever illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne. The selection 
from Longfellow, The Hanging of the Crane; and other Poems 
(Longmans & Co.), is issued from the Riverside Press, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and is similar in type and illustration to the 
“ Riverside” selection from Whittier issued last year. It is 
tastefully bound, and adorned with capital photogravure prints. 

Icelandic Pictures, by F. W. W. Howell (Religious Tract 
Society), isone of the best volumes of the popular pictured series, 
“drawn with pen and pencil.” Mr. Howell’s work is well 
written—is, in fact, what old writers would call a “ description 
of Iceland "—and altogether good to read. The illustrations are 
good, and well selected as to subject. Tennyson's Heroes and 
Heroines (Rapharl Tuck & Sons) is composed of a series of 
pictures, in colour, by Mr. Marcus Stone and others, with some 
good pen-and-ink drawings by Mr., or Miss, J. P. Sunter, The 
kind of glorified Christmas card here represented may, for all we 
know, respond to the popular idea of Tennysonian heroines, but 
anything more irritating to poetic souls than the “ May Queen,” 
the “ Maud,” the “Lady of Shalott,” and the “ Lancelot and 
Elaine,” we could not conceive. After these sugared, or candied, 
fruits of imaginative art, we are quite enamoured of the serious 
purport of such a book as the Rev. H. H. Bishop's Pictorial 
Architecture of France (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge), with its sober illustrative aim, realized, we must say, 
soberly and discreetly. The volume is, from this point of 
view, nothing less than pictorial. Mr. Bishop’s range is a 
wide one; and, though he does not avoid matters controversial 
—which were a hard matter—his comment and judgment of 
architecture are generally such as the judicious may com- 
mend. One of his pages, we note, is headed “The Survival 
of the Fittest,” one of the most hideous phrases of modern 
science, and a loathsome shibboleth, which is generally misused, 


and means nothing but the survival of the fittest to survive— 
which is often enough the most brutal, the most vulgar, and the 
most stupid of things human. The Boy's Own Annual, the year’s 
volume of The Boy's Own Paper, is a delightful miscellany of 
capital stories and other articles, very well illustrated, as is usual 
with this old favourite among serials. We have also received 
Boys Illustrated Annual (Sampson Low), the first volume of 
Boys, which comprises many good stories, some of which we 
have dealt with elsewhere; and Work, a Journal for Mechanics 
(Cassell & Co.), the new volume of which contains instructive 
articles on every description of handicraft, and is fully illustrated 
by diagrams and working drawings. The new volume of Zhe 
Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) contains various etchings and 
photogravures of good quality, and some notable contributions, 
such as Mr. Swinburne’s “Carols of the Year,’ Mr. Theodore 
Watts’s notes on the portraits of Lord Tennyson, and Mr. Wed- 
more’s papers on English etchers. The fourth series of the Cabinet 
Portrait Gallery (Cassell & Co.) is as good as previous volumes 
and contains reductions of some forty fine photographs of more or 
less eminent persons by Messrs. W. & D. Downey. 

M. Paul B. du Chaillu’s Ivar the Viking (John Murray) would 
be generally acknowledged as the work of a clever man had it 
appeared anonymously. It is, however, a kind of popular supple- 
ment to the author's much-controverted book on the Vikings, and 
not, we protest, a good story. It is extremely picturesque in a 
theatric kind of style ; but it is a good deal irritating to the lover 
of stories, For example, there is nothing but disenchantment when 
in the midst of some stirring adventure the course of the narrative is 
stayed, and we are solemnly admonished that such a vessel as that 
of Ivar “was found at Tune, in Norway, and can be seen at 
Christiania to-day.” We do not want a romance that attempts 
no more than to justify M. du Chaillu’s theories, or to illustrate 
the musty contents of museums, There is one episode in the 
book—* the death and burning of Hjorvard” (p. 153)—which is 
worth more than all the display of ethnical and archaic erudition in 
the whole story. It tells of the tearless agony of Sigrlin in the 
presence of her dead husband, and of the bystanders who swear— 
to comfort her—that they have suffered worse calamities than 
this, and of Gullrond, who draws the covering from the body of 
Hjorvard, and bids Sigrlin gaze upon her husband, and kiss his 
lips, and mind her of the happy past. And she does so, and 
weeps. It is Tennyson’s ballad, “ Home they brought her warrior 
dead,” once more. The author, in his preface, deals with his 
Viking Age and his critics, printing a letter from Mr. Gladstone, 
who declares that, when travelling in Scandinavia, he has felt 
“something like a cry of nature from within, asserting [credibly, 
or otherwise] my nearness to them ” (the Scandinavian peoples). 
M. du Chaillu’s theories may be right or wrong, or partly right 
or wrong—we are strongly disposed to favour his chief article of 
faith—but in a story theory should be subordinate to action and 
imagination, 

Mr. Douglas Fawcett’s Hartmann the Anarchist (Arnold), and 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s The Iron Pirate (Cassell & Co.) are stories 
that deal in sensational elements, strong and new. Both books 
have something in common. Mr. Fred Jane, who illustrates 
with remarkable cleverness Mr. Fawcett’s book, is also the artist 
who has drawn the picture of Mr. Max Pemberton’s wondrous 
yellow ship. “There was a ship, quoth he,” might be the motto 
of both stories. Hartmann the Anarchist is the inventor and 
navigator of the Attila, an aérial ship, which carries devastation 
in its train by means of machine-guns, bombs, liquid and other 
fire. Mr. Fawcett’s story is ingenious, and, since we still hear 
of the Keely Motor, and the story is dated to the year 1920, 
who shall say it is improbable, appalling and wonderful though 
it be? If we find flaws in Mr. Fawcett’s design, it is not that 
we are insensible to the merits of his story. But we are sure 
that, if Mr. Gladstone should read it, he will wonder that the 
resources of civilization in 1920 should have been exhausted. 
The secret of that light, impenetrable material of which 
the ship was made could scarcely have been a secret to the 
arsenals of the world. And where were the big guns? The 
operations of the Attila necessitated a descent to within half 
a mile of the earth—near enough for artillery practice from 
the hills about London. Then the dome of St, Paul’s—which 
is comparatively a light matter—could scarcely have made so 
prodigious a crash in falling as to be heard above the “con- 
stant roar” of explosions and a tempest of falling bombs 
(151). The Iron Pirate is of @ more romantic cast, and tells o* 
the deeds of certain ruffians, of the Stevensonian type, whv 
war with Cunarders and such craft, and terrorize Lloyds and 
all the maritime powers of the earth. Their ship is driven by 
gas, and is made of phosphor bronze. Their captain is a Byronic 
personage, a corsair of luxurious tastes, though scarcely “ lord of 
himself,” since he becomes subjected to what some may think the 
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undue influence of the hero. However, Mr. Pemberton’s story is 
full of power and persuasion, brimful of exciting incident, and of 
sustained interest to the very last page. 

Mr. Manville Fenn is an old hand at books of adventure, and 
may be said to hold his own in the three books before us, 
The Black Bar (Sampson Low & Co.) is a story of the 
West Coast of Africa and the slave-trade—which is the “ black 
bar” of civilization—and an uncommonly spirited story it is. 
it opens with a rousing description of the chase of a slaver 
by a British man-o-war, which must have speedily cap- 
tured her quarry if the Yankee captain did not know that 
his cargo of slaves was his sheet-anchor. When he found 
himself at close quarters, he just pitched a negro over- 
board, and sheered ahead, while the English sailors set out to 
rescue that negro. He gets off scot free for awhile, and then 
succeeds a pretty interchange of capture and recapture, the 
whole of which is mighty exciting reading. A capital story also 
is Mr. Fenn’s Real Gold (W. & R. Chambers), Of course, the 
gold of the story is not real gold, though we suspect the too- 
nimble reviewer will indulge in a descant on the perilous search 
for gold mines. The “real gold” is cinchona bark and seed, which, 
after singular adventures, are secured by an English officer and 
his son and another boy. Arctic discovery is the subject of Mr. 
Fenn’s third story—Steve Young (Partridge & Co.)—which tells of 
a rescue party becoming shut in by ice in a high latitude, and being 
restored to hope by those they were seeking. This is an excellent 
book for boys. Mr. Kirk Munro’s story of Aztecs and Toltecs— The 
White Conquerors of Mexico (Blackie & Son)—deals with the ro- 
mantic history of Cortés and Montezuma, and is not so much a 
re-cast from Prescott’s admirable work as a fresh and stimulating 
variation on that fascinating theme. It is by far the best book on 
the subject we know of, and is illustrated with extremely good 
drawings by Mr. W. S. Stacey. We have also to note new 
editions of Gudliver’s Travels, illustrated by Gordon Browne 
(Blackie & Son); Yussuf the Guide, by G. Manville Fenn 
(Blackie & Son), and The Log of the “ Flying Fish,” by Harry 
Collingwood (Blackie & Son). 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


ESSRS. Raphael Tuck & Son have again sent us a collec- 
tion of Christmas cards remarkable for its artistic beauty 
and originality of design. Amongst them we would particularly 
point out the “ Minuet Tableau,” No. 8000, a group of Watteau 
figures in a folding-card. The “ Photogravure” series—Nos, 
8050, 8051, 8055—are real possessions. Amongst the “ Wedg- 
wood” series, Nos, 8605 and 8607 are attractive. The “ Wood- 
land” series, No. 8081, is new in design. Nos. 8486, 8403, 
8242, and 8239, are pretty folding-cards, with quaint figures 
of children. Nos. 8681 and 8705, the “ Mosaic,” and 8721, 
the “ Dainty ” series ; No. 8225, the “ Aluminium,” folders; “The 
Salon,” the private cards—amongst them Nos, 201 and 202, with 
pretty figures of children, No. 8792, charmingly executed 
“robin” cards; No. 8674, the “ Lace” series; No. 8028, a 
Watteau figure on a folding card, the “Children’s Christmas 
Letter”; Series 3, twelve cards and twelve envelopes in a box ; 
and, above all, for beauty of execution, a faithful miniature of 
Raphael's “ Madonna Ansidei,” must all be particularly noticed. 

We have also had a booklet, “In the Service of the Lord,” 
with a text for every day in the month, compiled by Helen Marion 
Burnside, and illustrated by Bertha Maguire, &c. The texts 
are well chosen, and the illustrations are pretty. ‘Told by the 
Sunbeams and Me,” a book of stories written by Helen Burnside, 
E. Nesbit, Mary Dickens, M. A. Hoyer and others, with pictures 
that will attract our little ones, and a toy-book, “ Pleasures and 
Treasures,” will be delightful to children, One of the prettiest 
calendars we have seen is “ In Days of Olde,” and has for design 
a lady in a Sedan-chair, with her two bearers. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward's collection of Calendars is full of variety 
and taste. There is the “Time Flies,” with quotations from 
Wordsworth ; the “ Pansy,” with “ Thoughts from Shakespeare” ; 
the “ Mizpah,” “ Watchwords,” “ Happy Days,” “The Christian 
Year,” with selections from Keble—all these are cards for every 
month in the year, tied together with ribbon. The folded screen 
calendar is a pretty addition for the writing-table, as is also a set 
of eards in a white metal frame, and a folding calendar. 

Amongst the “Date block” Calendars with detachable date 
leaf for every day in the year, “ The Boudoir,” “The Tennyson,” 
“ The Shakespeare,” “The Every Day,” and “The Daily Guide,” 
will be amongst the favourites, whilst “To-day,” an Office 
Calendar, is most useful. A concise diary bound in leather with 
@ pencil attached is a capital pocket diary, and a card case 


bound in Russia leather with a concise diary would be a very 
attractive possession. 

Some of Messrs. Marcus Ward’s booklets are pretty, such as 
“Footprints of Time,” verses by Frances Ridley Havergal ; 
“ Thoughts from Shakespeare,” “ Lead, kindly light,” and other 
hymns, “The Chimes,” by Sarah Doudney, and “ Flowers from 
Keble.” 

Amongst the many pretty designs in Christmas cards which 
Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. have, No. 360, a set of three with 
marguerites, lily of the valley, and wood anemone ; No. 335, mar- 
guerites, primulas, wild violets, and maidenhair ferns; No. 233, 
snowdrops and ivy leaves, all with greeting and verses on a 
second card, both tied together with coloured ribbons, are perhaps 
the best, though No. 369, three designs of sprays of wild flowers 
with verses, and No. 462, buttercups and daisies on threefold card 
with gold repoussé decoration, are also very pretty. Some of the 
sixpenny packets of reward cards are particularly good. No. 406, 
“Chords of Love,” with Scripture texts and pictures on 
one side, hymns by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh; No. 383, 
“ A Happy Christmas,” a text and pictures on one side of the 
card, and appropriate verses, by F. R. Havergal, on the 
other; “Scripture Lessons,” with verses by Charlotte Murray, 
No. 409; “Thoughts for Children,” with texts from Scripture, 
and stories edited by the Rev. George Everard, on twelve cards 
decorated with pansies, No. 404, will all be useful to Sunday- 
school teachers, and give pleasure to their children, 

In Messrs. C. W. Faulkner & Co.’s beautiful collection of 
Christmas gifts, “ Love and Sleep, and other Poems,” by Lewis 
Morris, with lovely designs by Alice Havers and Harriet M. 
Bennett, and “The Love of Christ,” with many well-known 
verses and hymns, and handsomely decorated inside and 
out, are two books any one might be proud to possess. 
“The Maypole Dance,” by Fred. E. Weatherley, illustrated by 
Harriet M. Bennett, is a pretty booklet. “A BC,” an alphabet 
of animals, with original pictures, and “ Farmyard Tales,” with 
letterpress and pictures that recall ancient delights with modern 
improvements, will enchant our little ones, “ Mr. Hipp; or, 
Three Friends in Search of Pleasure,” contains some funny 
pictures illustrating incidents in the life of “ Mr. Hipp” and his 
family. “Sweet Arcady” and “The Seasons” are two pretty 
calendars tied with ribbon, and the Calendar Blotting-book will 
be useful as well as pretty. It may be noted that some of Messrs. 
Faulkner & Co.’s Calendars are adapted to advertising purposes, 
space being artistically left for names and addresses, 

Messrs. Faulkner & Co. have also a good collection of games. 
Amongst them, “ Upidee,” a race game, cannot fail to attract our 
young people, and perhaps their elders too. Many of the Christ- 
mas cards are original in design and very prettily got up. 

From Mowbray & Co. we have the Oxford Christmas cards 
with their photographs from well-known pictures on religious 
subjects and texts, all well and carefully arranged and got up, 
and in great variety. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


7 pursuance of a feeling, which always occurs to us when we 
read M. Henri Rabusson, and to which we have probably 
given expression more than once here, we feel rather disposed to 
rebaptize and refather Sans entraves, and call it “M. de Camors 
Jils, par Octave Feuillet Je jeune.” As usual, M. Rabusson is 
very far, indeed, from being a servile copyist of his master. The 
original Camors, as will be remembered, started on a career of 
trampling on all moral prejudices and exploiting the world 
—and broke down. André Baron des Fossés, on the other 
hand, starts on a career distinctly and, according to French 
ideas, almost outrageously honnéte. He quits the world and 
the diplomatic service quite young, marries a penniless girl 
for love, endeavours to live as a quiet country gentleman 
happy with his friends and his family, and so forth. And he 
breaks down, too, but quite early in the book. Then he per- 
suades his wife’s bosom friend and his children’s governess to 
elope with him, Deserting his wife for good, he establishes him- 
self in Paris with the beautiful Yvonne, but in such discreet rela- 
tions that no one knows, and few even suspect, their liaison, and 
sets himself with immediate and growing success to lead a life @ 
la Camors, but adapted to the financial ways of a later period of the 
century. Under the tutelage of an older adventurer, M, de Trame- 
fort, he becomes a great company promoter and director. Having 
tired of Yvonne (who, by the way, has a past in the shape of a 
troublesome English husband), he not merely plants her there, but 
succeeds in putting her off on old Tramefort asa spotless widow, in 
direct defiance of a pledge given to Tramefort’s son, his dearest friend, 


(1) Sars entravs, Par Henri Rebusson. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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He forces his wife to consent to a divorce by threatening to take her 
children away from her, murders Yvonne's first husband, who 
turns up at an awkward moment, and, being determined to be in 
all respects sans entraves, actually refuses to allow his second 
wife, a beautiful, rich, and not in the least niaise, American girl, to 
love him, though she is quite prepared to do so. It is probable 
that M. Rabusson thinks he has “ moralized ” all this by the con- 
clusion, which may be left to the reader to find out; but it 
certainly leaves rather a bad taste in the mouth, and, despite re- 
markable single flashes of character-drawing, it is not in this 
respect satisfactory asa whole. In no one of his three stages is 
the hero made quite probable, and the three taken together are 
discordant patchwork. A worse fault perhaps is in the character 
of Yvonne, upon whom the author has at first lavished, not merely 
beauty, but noble birth, mysterious attraction, and altogether un- 
usual wits, only to make her previously the wife of a drunken 
English boor, and later the ignoble and submissive bait and 
bonnet of a scoundrelly adventurer, and that not, as sometimes 
does happen, out of any passionate or spaniel-like devotion to his 
person. 

Both the other novels on our list, though not up to Sans 
entraves in power, are well above the average. M. Cadol does 
not introduce us to very nice company in Le roi de la création (2). 
But his opening scenes are remarkably fresh, and the character 
of his unlucky little heroine, not in the least the glorified Magdalen 
of many novelists, but simply a donne fille, with better nature 
than luck, is pleasing and pathetic. As for La maison J. R. 
Cossemant (3), it has, like all the work of the author of Zéphyrin 
Cazavan, the attraction of a very odd blending of the amateur 
and the professional writer. The heroine Andrée, a “ doctoresse,” 
has merit ; the way in which she first teases and then loves an 
adorer more devoted than astute is agreeably drawn, and the 
history of that adorer’s duel in her honour will keep a place apart 
among the myriad duels of the French novelist. 

We have seen it stated (without being ourselves prepared to 
vouch for the fact) that Madame Chrysanthéme (4) has not 
hitherto been presented in quite unadorned form, and in the 
usual “ three-fifty” guise, It may be so; and it may not. The 
book’s adornment would not have disguised, and its unadorned- 
ness does not much affect, the fact that it is clever, but essentially 
rather canaille; addressed not, indeed, to that public which craves 
open indecency, but to that which likes suggestions of “ fie-fie” 
dressed up in sentimental and pseudo-picturesque écrivaillerie. 
It was an ill day for the French Academy, which had kept out 
Moliére, and Diderot, and Gautier, on pretexts of propriety, when 
it let in Pierre Loti; nay, we are disposed to think that even 
Piron—who was a man, and a man of brains—may have felt that 
to be pas méme was made more tolerable by this académicien. 

M. Paul Lefort’s Manual of Spanish Painting (5), in the excel- 
lent “ Bibliothéque de l’enseignement des beaux-arts,” has all the 
merits of the series, and some of its own. The examples, begin- 
ning with early manuscripts and ending with Goya and Fortuny, 
are numerous and excellent ; while, heavy as is the loss of colour 
in this particular school, the extraordinary virility of Spanish 
drawing and outline makes itself well felt in the black and white. 

A tractate of the late M. de Mazade’s (6), apparently written 
a few years ago, and now published separately, endeavours to 
show that the two neutral neighbours of France, Belgium and 
Switzerland, have absolutely nothing to fear from the French. 
“Then you can't mind our remaining neutral,” quoth Switzer- 
land and quoth Belgium. The booklet has at this moment an 
added interest, because of M. de Molinari’s recent revival of his 
scheme, in opposite sense, of a “ League of Neutrals.” 

Mlle. Marguerite Ninet's French Stories (7) is arranged on a 
good old-new plan, the pieces (which are intended for beginners, 
though not absolute beginners) being not merely extracts from 
classics or other substantive books, but sometimes original, some- 
times adapted from newspaper articles, sometimes translated, and 
so forth. The book has a vocabulary, and we wish it had not; it 
has notes, and there is in them a little too much of downright 
translation. But this latter fault is, to a certain extent, redeemed 
by a set of exercises on the idioms translated. Of the whole 
book we think well; it has the indefinable air about it as of an 
author who knows what is wanted. 


(2) Le roi de la création. Par Edouard Cadol. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 
5 f 3) La maison J. R. Cossemant. Par Charles Edmond. Paris: Calmann 

vy. 

(4) Madame Chrysanthéme. Par Pierre Loti. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(5) La peinture espagnole. Par Paul Lefort. Paris: Librairies 
Réunies. 

(6) L’ Europe et les neutralités, Par Ch, de Mazade. Paris: Plon. 

(7) French Stories, By Marguerite Ninet. Jondon: Blackie & Son. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[NDIAN Memories, by W. 8. Burrell and Edith E. Cuthel 

(Bentley & Son), is not so much a book of travel as a series 
of pictured scenes, mutually suggestive and called up, one by 
one, as if in obedience to the poet's appeal, “Up, Memory! and 
write its praise.” And truly there would seem to be not a little 
for grateful recollection, since this pleasant little book dis- 
closes some of the more agreeable aspects of Anglo-Indian life, 
which is itself a pleasant feature, and by no means common to 
books that treat of India from the Anglo-Indian’s point of view. 
Perhaps distant scenes and experiences assume something of a 
glory, like the past, when revived in memory, and a retrospect of 
travel has a graciousness of tone that seldom marks a day-by-day 
journal. It takes no note of the daily alarums and vexations, the 
intolerable burden of petty discomforts, concerning which most 
pecple who travel are sometimes eloquent and generally insistent 
and tedious. The authors of Indian Memories range over no 
very extensive field; but of all that comes within their range 
their representation is strong in the pictorial elements and full of 
spirit and life. They tell of “ the coming of the cold” and of the 
keen joy it brings to every one in the cantonment after the un- 
utterable heat and boredom of the Indian hot season, Of camping 
out on the hills, and a sojourn at Naini-Tal, they write so feel- 
ingly that you are almost persuaded that their experience is 
yours, and you have made the passage to the delectable land from 
the drouth and death-in-life of the torrid plains. Charming are 
the pictures presented in “Cloud-cuckoo Land,” in “Under the 
Tree-Ferns”; in “A Break in the Monsoon,” a delightful ac- 
count of a day's fishing in the Nerbudda valley; and in the 
description of the queer little temple in the jungle, whose 
priests were wont to feed the jackals with toothsome chappattees, 
calling the beasts from the surrounding forests to the feast by the 
sounding of the temple bell. Every evening this pretty charity 
is enacted, and every evening the jackals of Rohilkund do not fail 
to present themselves, an orderly pack, 

Two Roving Englishwomen in Greece, by Isabel J. Armstrong 
(Sampson Low & Co.), is beyond all question a travel book, and 
one of a masterful spirit. We had almost written “a travail 
book,” but that were expressive of our own fears, and the pro- 
phetic soul within us dreaming of other young ladies not less 
adventurous than the author and her companion, though probably 
much less enduring, who shall be inspired to follow their example. 
Miss Armstrong’s record of travel reads like a victorious progress, 
yet there is no concealment of the difficulties and discomforts of 
road in the author's final summary of the journey. Of course 
there were friendly attempts to dissuade the travel!ers from spend- 
ing a week in the wilds of Thessaly. Both English and Greeks 
warned them of the horrors of the way. They could not under- 
stand the project, and marvelled much concerning it, just as 
Byron’s valet, Fletcher, wondered that the poet should leave 
Italy for a land where there was nothing to eat but “ tough billy 
goat,” and nothing to drink but turpentine. But Miss Armstrong 
was to be deterred by none of these things, and probably would 
have made light of Hadji Stavros, or rather his successor, had he 
held the Thessalian passes. Her book is lively and diverting, and 
her pen-and-ink sketches have a certain topographical value, 
besides being good illustration of the text. 

By their food you may judge the estate of a people. Thus 
M. Emile Bergerat, whose capital book about Corsica we have 
Englished as A Wild Sheep Chase (Seeley & Co.), discovered that 
butter is civilization, and rank, ill-smelling cheese the only pure 
pastoral state. Whether you regard him as a mouflon hunter or 
a picturesque tourist, M. Bergerat is a most engaging writer. 
His book is prettily illustrated, and the English form of it is 
creditable to the publishers. For those who would winter in 
Ajaccio it is something to prize, and no bad second to the in- 
dispensable Colomba, since it should prove helpful in many ways 
to the tourist. 

Mr. Wilmot Harrison’s Memorable Paris Houses (Sampson 
Low & Co.) follows, in all respects, the ingenious plan of the author’s 
excellent Memorable London Houses, and is not less worthy of the 
approval of all sentimental travellers. Certainly, no sentiment 
is more honourable in the traveller than that which is ministered 
to in these handbooks. The present volume was originally pre- 
pared for publication in French, and it is by chance that the 
English edition precedes the French. Some three hundred and 
seventy houses in Paris, in which famous persons have lived or 
died, are dealt with in this book. Many of these are illustrated 
by sketches either of their portals or of their fagades. Some few 
portraits also are given. The notes on the occupiers of these 
houses are compact and sufficient, and there are full indexes of 
names and streets. Some errors, chiefly misprints, we observe 
in going through the volume. For instance, if Bougainville died 
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at No. 5 Rue de la Banque, as the tablet has it, in 1811, and was 
born in 1729, the illustrious traveller could scarcely have died 
“ at the great age of eighty-eight.” 

Nine short stories make up the volume Miss Parson’s Adven- 
ture, by W. Clark Russell, “and other stories by other writers” 
(Chapman & Hall), the other writers being Mrs. Walford, Mrs. 
Alexander, and Messrs, W. E. Norris, Julian Hawthorne, F. C. 
Philips, Barrie, and Westall. Here is choice for the fastidious 
and variety for the indifferent reader. Mr. Russell’s story is, of 
course, a sea-story. It is a good yarn, though somewhat slow in 
the spinning. Mr. Hawthorne's “Judith Armytage” falls rather 
flat, after the hint of “black magic” with which it opens. The 
magician is a poor creature, and the story does not “tell.” “The 
Test of Ridicule,” by Mr. F. C. Philips, is smart and telling, and 
should be turned into a good “curtain-raiser.” But we must 
needs wonder that so experienced a traveller and playwright as 
Mr. Philips should not know that mise en scene means stage- 
management, and “ nothing, nothing, nothing else.” 

A similar miscellany, though the stories are of slighter texture, 
is A Dozen All Told (Blackie & Son), by Mr. W. E. Norris, Mrs. 
Alexander, and ten other well-known writers, with a dozen 
illustrations by twelve artists, whose work is well done, for the 
most part. The stories are readable, though none is remarkable. 
“ For Money or For Love,” by Mona Caird, is the most fantastic 
of the set, while Mr. Norris, with a story of a too-affectionate 
dog that yet saved his master’s life, and Mrs. Alexander, in “To 
Paris, for Pleasure,” make the best display in humour. 

A Friend of the Queen (Heinemann) is a translation, in two 
volumes, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, of M. Paul Gaulot’s memoirs of 
Marie Antoinette and Count Fersen, a work that should gain 
many readers in its present form, since it is well translated and 
got up attractively. 

Another translation from the French which is certain of many 
English readers is Maxime du Camp’s Literary Recollections 
(Remington & Co.) in two volumes. Of this version there is not 
much to be said. The misprints alone prove great carelessness in 
revision, and the books are anything but comely to look upon. 

The excellence of a poet’s prose—well, it is a truism to speak 
of the excellence of a poet’s prose. But the rule has exceptions, 
one of which is afforded by Prose Writings of Wordsworth 
selected and edited by William Knight, LL.D. (Scott). A few 
passages from the “Convention of Cintra” pamphlet, and not 
much else, may be said to approach the standard of “ poet’s 
prose”; but, for the rest, the prose of the most prosy of great 
poets is anything but inspiriting. Professor Knight finds a 
“ penetrative insight” in Wordsworth’s prose, and evidence of 
powers of mind and heart, of passion and reason, and other beau- 
tiful qualities, which were, we admit, in the poet, but exceedingly 
hard to find in his prose. Even Professor Knight owns that he 
was excelled as a letter-writer by most of his contemporaries, 
yet he names Wordsworth with Shelley, Clough, and Matthew 
Arnold when suggesting the “ interesting task ” of comparing the 
poets of the century as writers of prose. This quartet seems an 
odd selection from a company that comprises Scott and Byron, 
Coleridge and Southey. 

Messrs. Jacob Robinson and Sidney Galpin’s Wrestling and 
Wrestlers (Bemrose & Sons) is, as all should know, a fascinating 
record of the mighty deeds of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
wrestlers in the palmy days of the sport, when the ring at 
Carlisle, according to Christopher North, presented a picture as 
beautiful as the most poetical imagination can create. 

All the Year with Nature, by P. Anderson Graham (Smith, 
Elder, & Co), is a collection of papers on rural life, somewhat 
after the manner of the philosopher of Coate, though marked by 
some observation of nature that is individual, and not without a 
certain felicity of expression. Indeed, Mr. Anderson Graham is 
at his best when he is least emulative of Jefferies, as in the plea- 
sant papers on “ Knapping Flints” and “ Northumbrian Guisards.” 

My Poor Niece ; and other Stories, by Rosaline Masson (Fisher 
Unwin), i is composed of three stories, of which the second—“ Da 
Capo” it is called—is by far the strongest, though all three are 
well told. The unbappy heroine of this pathetic tale is sketched 
with considerable power. 

Mynheer Joe (London: Henderson; New York: Robert 
Bonner’s Sons) is an American “sensational” story, very 
much more foolish than gay, and chiefly remarkable for con- 
taining more abject rubbish than has ever before been written 
about fencing. The illustrator imagines that duelling swords 
have sabre hilts. 

Among recent school-books we have Practical Lessons and 
Exercises in Heat, by A. D. Hall, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, & 
Co.), a useful science manual, illustrated with diagrams ; Elemen- 
tary Arabic: Text and Glossary, by Frederic De Pre Thornton 


(Allen & Co.), based on extracts from the Corin; Animal ang 
Plant Life, by the Rev. Theodore Wood (Blackie & Son), be 
No. VI. of the publishers’ excellent “Science Readers”; Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto 1.-VI., with notes, &c. (Blackie & 
Son); and Wilhelm Hauff's Das Wirtshaus im Spessart, with 
notes, &c., by G. Eugéne Fasnacht (Macmillan & Co.) 

Of Messrs. Dent & Co.’s charming new edition of the novels 
and tales of Maria Edgeworth we have two additional volumes 
in The Absentee and Vivian, with W. Harvey's illustrations, 

The new volume of the “ Dryburgh” edition of the Waverley 
Novels is The Pirate (A. & C. Black), illustrated by some clever 
drawings by Mr. W. H. Overend. 

Among other new editions we note Mr. F. Wedmore’s 
Pastorals of France and Renunciations, one volume (Mathews & 
Lane); Lord Randolph Churchill’s Men, Mines, and Animals in 
South Africa (Sampson Low & Co.); and Mrs. Failchion, by 
Gilbert Parker (Methuen & Co.) 

We have also received My Schools and Schoolmasters, by Hugh 
Miller (Edinburgh: Nimmo, Hay, & Mitchell), popular edition; 
a new edition of Mr. John Bartholomew's excellent Gazetteer of 
the British Isles, with Supplement of the Census of 1891, and 
other new statistics (Edinburgh: Bartholomew & Co.; London: 
Simpkin & Co.); Electricity and Magnetism, an elementary 
course, by C. G. Knott, D.Sc. (W. & R. Chambers); The 
Geometry of Conics, an elementary treatise, by Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) ; Treveryan; or, 
the Ruling Race, by Sir Mortimer Durand, K.C.1.E. (Macmillan 
& Co.), new edition; December Roses, by Mrs. Campbell Praed 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith); As Gold is Tried, by Harriett Boult- 
wood (Jarrold); Changing Creeds and Social Struggles, sermons 
and addresses, by ©. F. Aked (Clarke & Co.); 7wo Prisoners, 
from the German of Paul Heyse (Simpkin & Co.); Dr. Charles 
Morrison’s Historical Geography, revised by W. I. Currie, M.A. 
(Arnold), new edition; Chemistry for Students, by Jobn Mills 
(Sampson Low & Co.), illustrated ; Johnson's Gardener's Dic- 
tionary, Part VIL., edited by C. H. Wright and D. Dewar (Bell 
& Sons); The Constitution of Man, by George Combe (Cassell & 
Co.), new edition ; and The Opinions of a Philosopher, by Robert 
Grant (Warne & Co.) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDaY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricr, 88 SourHAMPTON STREET, Strand, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


PARIS. 

The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs, Boyveau & CuEviLiEt, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kioseuzs Durrrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosqup Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
SATURDAY CONCERT, NOVEMBER 11, AT 3.0, 


Voralist, Mr. Plunket Greene. 
( t ni hese Concerts. 
‘The Grand Urchestra. Conductor. Mr. AUGUST. MANNS. 


‘PROGRAMME. 
Overture, “ 
lude in A,“ Lohengrin.”” Wagner. 
Sarstcld ‘arranged and orchestrated Professor C. illiers Concerta for Violin 
"No. 1 in G, Max Bruch ; poet in F. H. Gort 


for Violin and Orchestra, Niels W. Gade. The Invitation to the Waltz, Weber ( 
for Orchestra by Berlin). 
N umbered Seats, 2s. and 4s. Unnumbered Seats, Is. All Saturdays Shilling Days. 


WATANABE SEITEL—EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS 
this relebrated ARTIST. ON VIEW. LAST DAY, November 11.—THE 
JAPANESE GALLERY. 2% New Bond Street, W. 


GENTLE MAN’S FU R-LINEL ED OVERCOAT, lined throughout 


with Real Fur ; also Broad Real Russian Fur Collar and Cuff perfectly Worth 
£20; sacrifice for £7 15s. Approval, bank reference.—G. GLYDE, 40 North Street 
Edgware Road, London, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE GRAPHIC ART. 


ORIGINAL WORKS in Etching, Mezzotint, Dry Point, Aquatint, and 
Soft Ground, by 


Col. R. C. GOF FRANK SHORT 


F 
SEYMOUR HADEN LIONEL *MYTHE 
A. H. HAIG WILLIAM STRANG 


COLIN HUNTER CHS, I. WATSON 
R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. W. L. WYBDLIE, A.R.A, 
On View, at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S, 
THE “REMBRANDT HEAD” GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON W. 
Publisher to the Royal Society of Painter Etchers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Tus VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


sAMES 4 ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Examiner in 
*ARCHIBALD Bane. B.Sc., Professor of Engineering in the University of Glasgow, 
REVENOT, of French in Mason College, Birmingham, Examiner in 


tKARI. B oe Ph.D., M.A.. University Lecturer in German, Cambridge, Examiner in 
rman La»guage and Literature. 
30m | FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus.D., Examiner in Music, 
W. WATSON CHEYNE, M.B., F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery, King's College, London, 
Examiner in surge 
#D. J, CUNNINGHAM, M. D., Pectens of Comparative Anatomy in the University of 


Dublin, Examiner in Anatom 
+R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A. FRA, trator in the C: dish Physical Laboratory, 
ridge, Examiuer in 
+A. H. GREEN, M.A.. F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, Examiner 
in Geology and Paiwontology. 
ALEXANDER HENRY, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London, Examiner in Law 
H. HERFORD, Litt.D., Professor of | Literature in University College, Aberyst- 
wyth, Examiner in English L Z 
Ww. HICKS, M.A., Principal of Firth Sheffieid, Examiner in Mathematics. 
G. B. HOWES, F.Z.S., Assistant Professor of Biology, Royal College of Science, London, 
Examiner in Zoology. 
ANGUS KNIGH8T, LL.D., Professor Moral Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews, Examiner in Logie and Philosoph: 
F. W. OLIV ER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of ae University College, London, 
Examiner in Botany. 
W. MILLER ORD, M D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Medicine, St. Thomas's Hospital, London, 
Examiner in Medicine. 
Rev. Lie PAPILLON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, Examiner in 


‘WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
ndon, Examiner in Chemistry. 
tCHARLES S. SHERRINGTON, M.B., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London, Examiner in Physiology. 
tA. R. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery in the University of ‘Edinburgh, 
Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. 

ARTHUR L, SMITH, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, es in History. 
*THOMAS STEVENSON, M. D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Chemical and Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Guy's Hospital, Tondon, Examiner in Forensic Medicine ond Public Health. 
Lecturer in Materia Medica and Therapeutics, School of 

and Pharma:y, and in Pharma- 


RALPH STOCKMAN, M.D., 
Edinburgh, Examiner in Materia Medica 
cology and Therapeutics. 

G. SIMS WOODHEAD, M. D. F.R.C.P. Edin., Director of the Research = ee of 
the Conjoint Board of Physicians and — London, Examiner in Path 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at the end of oo on 

Applications are invited for the posts they now fil, which Thonlé be sent in on e before 

renter: 28, and may be ac (copies only) or referen ‘es at the can- 


Public "Health. The appointments three years. Examiners 
full term are not eligible Tor re-election. For further particulars apply to 

Manchester, October 1893. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
and TRAINING FARMS, Ld. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and Farms for the instruction of its Studentsa fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 
ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL'LEGE, 


of STUDY is arranged to n ENGINEER fo: plo t in E rope 
India, and the Colonies. About FORTY Stu DENTS willbe admitted in Septem _ ber, 4 
The Secretary of State will offer them for Twelve aa 
Engineers in the Public Works Department. Chree as ‘Assistant 
the Te Ih Depar apply to the SecReTaRy at the 


OUIN’S SERIES METHOD.—CENTRAL SCHOOL of 
FOREIGN TONGUES, Howard House, Arundel Street, Strand. 

Life lived through in imagination by series of eotiens, first Orally, then Writing: ho- 
logical Grammar. SUCCESS guaranteed. CLASSES peste next week. FRENCH and 
GERMAN, every day, mornings : also evenings (Fr., W. & F..7-9 ;Ger., M. & Th.. 8-10). 
Italian, M.& Th., 2-4; alsoSpanish. Russian shortly. 

_ Prospectus for Stamp. Directors~H. SWAN and V. BETIS. 


Direct to the Public. No Shops. No A 
cF. HUNT, TEA BROEER, 
LONDON : 5 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
One Ib. of really Fine Tea will go as far as Two lbs. of medinm Tea. 
PURE DARJEELING TRA. 3s. and 4s, per lb. FINE DARJEELING and 
KANGRA VALLEY, Qs. per lb. 2d. perlo postage extra. 
Packed fresh from bulk on receipt of Order. Not 4 than 1 Ib. 
Cash System, Crossed Orders and Cheques 


HOTELS 
ROTEL. Seaside Winter Resort in England. 


ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL HOTEL in PRACOMBE First- 
ass Return Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), L. & 8.-W. Rly.. from Foobar | to 
14, coven day days’ Bed, and Attendance, at RACOMS 
. eac’ lable for one mont xpress Train ve Waterloo Il a.M. and 3 P.M. 
Ask for Hotel Tickets, available by all trains. 4 os 


BRIGHTON. a BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 
HECKFORD, Manager. 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“An aggregate return will thus be made to 
Participating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 
for expenses, profits and contingencies.” 

Vide Press. 


The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 
IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 


General Manager. 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


GOLD MEDAL INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


* Retained when all other Foods are rejected.""—London Medical Record. 
In Tins, 1s, 6d., 28. 6d., 58., and 10s., of all Chemists, &c. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
The wearer of the above shirt is protected fro e dangers of chill and cold which are 
associated with the use of the ordinary ‘iong-cloth se shirt. Perfect warmth and perfect 

ven 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING." —The Lancet. 
Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular Goods, for Men, Wom-n, and Children, 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY CHEAPSIDE, BO. 
LIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREBT, LONDON, 


SUTTON'S COLLECTION OF HYACINTHS, 


For Pots d Glasses. 
SUTTONS 25 Named 25 choice 21s. post free, 


12 Named Hyacinths, in 12 choice sorts, 9s. post free. 
HYACINTHS GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 


SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


THE ROYAL ERARD PIANOFORTES. 


ERARD PIANOS AnD HARPS 


Can be obtained by the Public upon the Most Favourable Terms of any Pianos 
made. They are the Most Perfect Instruments that can be manufactured, and and will 
_ —— for ever. A visit to see the New Models and the “ Erard Museum ” 
welcomed at any time. 

Ss. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
555 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT iss. 

INSTITUTION. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOCB. 

A lithe Profitsare divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, £4,600,000. 


All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of Profit over later 
Entrants, at the next Division in 1897.—18 GRACECHURCH STREET, LonvoN, E.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.O, FounDED 1710, 
= OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated 1726, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. 


FOR THE Lager DEVELOPMENTS 0 SSURANCE CONSULT 
PROSPECTUS OF THE TQORPORATIO iN. 


Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
HE IMPERIAL INsURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,00,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S 
“ic. MANO GENERAL 


OLAIMS PAID EXCEED £1,200,000. FUNDS EXCEED £170,000. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Read the large number of Opinions of the Press; also the exhaustive address, figures, and 
facts given by the Founder and Managing Director of the Company. To be nad 
free from any of the Company's offices or represen. atives. 
Curer Orrices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1961.- Bankers to the New Zealand Governm: nt. 
Head Office—t Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid. up £900,000 
Reserve Fundi, invested in Consols).... £45,000 
This Bank grants eon all its om agencies, an neacts every descript on 
of peaking business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on them most favous- 


The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
which can be ascertained on application. 
c. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRESECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
per CURREN NT ACCOUNTS, on the when 

AVINGS For the encouragement of bank receives smal) 
sums on Sepoatt, and allows interest monthly on am. my pleted £ 


ALMANACK, with particulars, post free GIs RA 


BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale. Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Sorolts shove Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


{% . GREEN & } Head Offices: 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenes, London. 

Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISE 


THE WEST INDIES. 


The Steamship “GA pA ** 3.876 tons register. 3,000 horse-power, will leave London 
ou November 22, » or a sixty-six days’ cruise, visiting Madeira, Teneri - Barbados, Trinidad. 
renada, St. Lucia, Martinique, St. Kitts, Santa Cruz, Jamaica, Cuba, Nassau, St. Michael's, 


isbon. 
The “ —— - —gell is fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, &c. 
First-class cuisi 
Green & 


F. Co. Head Offices 
BP ey latter firm. at 5 Fenchureh Avenue, E.C., or to the West- 


BOOKS, &c. 


SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. 
140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


‘BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
THE SOUL of the BISHOP. (Second Edition.) 
2 vols. 


(At all Libraries.) 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 3 vols. 
(At all Libraries.) 
BY B. M. CROKER. 


A THIRD PERSON, 2 vols. 


Iv 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 


A TRAGIC BLUNDER. 2 vols. 


v 
Will be published immediately. 


WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (9th Year of 


Publication), entitled “A MAN’S MAN.” 
By Joun STRANGE WINTER. (Picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d.) 


(At all Libraries.) 


(Immedia‘ely.) 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOVEMBER, 1893. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN ASIA. By Sir Leret Grirris, KC.S.1. 

WHAT NEXt? By Joun E, Repmonp, M.P. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. By A. D, Provanp, M.P. 

DARWINISM AND SWIMMING: A THEORY. By Dr. Louis Rosrysoy. 

VICTOR HUGO: “TOUTE LA LYRE.” By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

RELIGION AT THE LUNDON SCHOOL BOARD. By the Hon. E. LyuULru 
TANLEY. 

CHATS WITH JANE CLERMONT. By WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

OUR_ DISASTROUS CATHEDRAL SYSTEM. By the Rev. W. E. Dicksos 
(Precentor of Ely). 

ARCHANGEL LESLIE OF SCOTLAND: A SEQUEL. By T.G. Law. 

THE COAL CRISIS AND THE PARALYSIS OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. By 
1, STEPHEN JEANS. 

“RUSSUD:" AN INDIAN GRIEVANCE. By the Hon. Opay Partap SixaG- 
C.S8.I. (Rejah of Bhinga). 

THE SELECTION OF ARMY OFFICERS. By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ROMAN PAGANISM. By Professor St, GEonGe MIVART. 

ORPHEUS IN HADES. By the Right Hon. Lornp DE TABLEY. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. —NOV EMBER. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Ab ridged 
THE STRUGGLE IN TIE SENATE. 
isrepresentation of the Senate. By Senator W. ART. 

in theSenate. By Senator II. C, Lope 
HIGHWAYMEN OF THE RAILROAD. By W.A 
THE WEALTH OF NEW YORK. III. By the Mayor or New Yors. 
MAGIC AMONG THE RED MEN. By Professor H. Keuuar. 
THE WELSH IN POLITICS. By J. E. Owens. 
THE DECLINE OF ECCLESIASTICISM. By J. E. Raymoyp. 


___ LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, a BEDFORD 8: STREET, W.c. 


jONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President— ’ LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents_Rt. Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 

LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Tr ustees—_Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

The Lib contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in_ various 
T anguages. n, £3a year; Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and fen to Town Members. Keading Room oven from Ten to Halt- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; to Members, !6s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


D*. GOOUCHILD’'S WORKS.—In answer to various 
inquiries, the First Edition of * SHUMNIA MEDICI "’ is now out of print. but the three 
Series may still be obtained, in a Second Edition, of Messrs. KEGAN Pav & Co., who have 
also few Copies still of the double “MY AT SANT 


AMPELIO,” cortain’ng * and“ THE STA The re-ixsue of “A FAIRY 
ATHER” is by Messrs. SOTHERAN ; and the new Volumes of“ LYRICS,” 
IN VERSE,” price 5s. each, by Cox, Queen” Office, Bream’s 

uildings, 


Second Thcusand. 


Sik WILLIAM FRASER’S REMINISCENCES: “ HIC 
ET UBIQUE.” Anecdotes of ag 4 Lytton, Gustave Doré, Eton, House of 
Commons. Waterloo, Wellington, W. H. Smith. Disraeli, and others. By the Author of 

“ Wellington,” ** Disracli and his Day.” Cloth gilt, pp. 317, 3s. 

A Large-paper Editicn of 150 Copies,on Whatman's hand-inade paper, Frontispiece by 

George Crutkahank. In Amber cloth, 2!s. net. 

Publi.hed by Sampson Low, MarsToy, & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan's n's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


econd Thousand. 
and his pay. By Sir Fraser, Bart., 
Author of ** Words on Wellington."’ 8vo. pp. 500, 9s. 
Published by KEGAN PAUL & Co., Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 
Piceadilly, W.— Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the 
New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


TH SATURDAY REVIEW ome, by by gest at following rates 
per annum, paid in 


Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London. 8.W. 


THE | SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
Othe, 38 Bouthampton Birest, Strand, 
556 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN. —The 


LITTLE MERMAID ; and other Stories. Translated by R. Nisner 
Bary. With 65 Illustrations (chiefly Full-page) by J. KR. Weguelin. 
Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 
*,* Also 150 Copies on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations mounted 
on Japanese paper. 
“ Quite the most handsome children’s book of the season........ I am absolutely 
with the Illustrations.”—Queen. 
“ Mr. Bain is the last and best of all And ‘st Pull Malt. 
“ We have surely said enough to convince the judicious present-giver that it is 
the very book for his friends in the nursery or the school-room.” 
St. James's Gazette, 


BECKFORD, WILLIAM—VATHEK. [Edited 
by Dr. Ricuamp Garnett. With 8 Full-page Etchings by Herbert 
ye. Demy 8vo., net. 
*,* 450 Copies printed for England. and 150 for America. Also 
*70 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an additional Etching. 


“Dr. Garnett has done more than all his predecessors to clear up the difficulties 
wm surround the bibliography of ‘ Vathek.’”"—Saturday Review. 

“ A handsome new edition of Beckford’s celebrated Oriental tale ‘ Vathek’ will 
be welcome to many readers.’"— Times. 


CATULLUS, C. VALERIUS. — CARMINA. 


Edited by S. G. Owen, Tutor of Christ Church. Illustrated by J. R. 
= Fep. 4to. 16s. net. 
* Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an additional 
Illustration. 


DAVIDSON, JOHN.— SENTENCES and 


PARAGRAPHS. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


GISSING, GEORGE.—The EMANCIPATED : 


a Novel. 1 vol. 6s. [ New and Cheaper Edition, 


HARRADEN, BEATRICE.—SHIPS THAT 
PASS IN THE NIGHT. Crown 8vo. 


JOKAI’S STIRRING ROMANCE. 


JOKAI, MAURUS.—EYES LIKE the SEA: 


a Romance. Translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisper Bary. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


KNIGHT, JOSEPH.—THEATRICAL NOTES. 


A Contribution towards the History of the Modern English Stage. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. 
*,* Also 250 Copies on Large Paper, with Portraits of Actors and 


Actresses, 21s. net. 


MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
WILLIAM BROWNE of TAVISTOCK.— POEMS. 


Edited by Gorpon Goopwin. With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 
2 vols. 18mo. 10s. net. [/mmediately, 


WILLIAM BLAKE.— POEMS. Edited by W. B. 


Yeats, 1 vol, 18mo. 5s. net. (/mmediately. 


JOHN DONNE.—POEMS. Edited by E. K. Cuampens. 


With an Introduction by GkonGr SAINTSBURY. 2 vols, 10s. net. 
(Shortly. 


®,* Also 200 Large-paper Copies. 

In the “ MUSES’ LIBRARY” have appeared :— 
ROBERT HERRICK. 2 vols. 10s. net. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 2 vols. 10s. net. 
EDMUND WALLER. 1 vol. 5s. net. 
JOHN GAY. 2 vols. 10s. net. 


OWEN, J. A. (Editor of “On Surrey Hills” 


VEN, .2:./ FIELD, and FELL. Crown &vo. 8s. 6d. 


PEARCE, J. H. (Author of “Esther Pen- 


treath” &c.)—DROLLS from SHADOWLAND. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


STRANG, WILLIAM.— DEATH and the 


PLOUGHMAN’S WIFE. A Ballad. With 10 Etchings and 
2 Mezzotint Engravings. Folio. 
*,* The price and the number of Copies will be announced shortly. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ TOLD inthe VERAN- 
aye BLACK PRINCE; and other Stories, Crown 8&vo. 


TYNAN, KATHARINE.— A CLUSTER of 


NOTsS. Irish Stories. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


YEATS, W. B.—The CELTIC TWILIGHT. 


18mo. 3s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
ABBOTSFORD. The Personal Relics and 


Antiquarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott. Described by the Hon. Mary 
Monica Maxwett Scorr of Abbotsford, and Illustrated by William Gibb. 
Royal 4to. cloth, £2 12s. 64. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Matiockx. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By J. SH1ELD NicHOLsoN, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 15s, 


MONEY and MONETARY PROBLEMS. By 


Prof. J. 8. Nichotsox, New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The PROCESS of ARGUMENT: a Contribu- 


tion to Logic. By ALFRED Sipewick. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By Prof. Atrrep 


Newton. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, to be completed in Four Parts. Each 


price 7s. 6d, net. Parts I. and II. ready. 
INVESTIGATIONS on MICROSCOPIC 


FOAMS and on PROTOPLASM. By Prof. 0. Butscu1i. Translated from the 
German by E. A. Mincuty, B.A, Oxon. Llustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net, 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. TheGifford Lectures, 


1893, By Prof. Sir G. G. Sroxes, Bart, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR AMONGST the PERSIANS. By 


E. G. Browns, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer 
Persian to the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Sopuikz F,F. Varrcu. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Beruam- 


Epwarps, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PAUL ROMER. A Novel. ByC. Y. Harcreaves. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LONDON: A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


WARD & DOWNEY. 


MOLTKE: a Biographical and Critical Study. 


By W. O’'C. Morris. With Portraits, Mups, and Plans. [Now ready. 


The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. TutsEe.Ton- 


Dyer, Author of “Church Lore Gleanings.” 10s, 6d. 


“The literature of what may be called ghost-lore is familiar oie him. So far as 
we know there is no book in our own or any language which exactly cor- 
responds with Mr, Dyer's book.” — Notes and Queries, 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady Wixpz, Author 


of “‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland.” 6s. 
“ Lady Wilde's ‘Social Studies ’ is a clever book of essays.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. C. PHILIPS. 


ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F.C. Puuirs, 


Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass.” 3 vols. 


aan een Broan and women, and there is not a single marionette among 


NEW NOVEL BY MABEL COLLINS, 


JULIET’S LOVERS. By Maser 


Author of “ The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw.” 3 vols. 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


Puiips. 1s. 


By F. C. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF “ FROM KITCHEN TO 
GARRET.” 


FROM KITCHEN to GARRET: Hints to 


Young Householders. By J. E. Panton. 6s. 


*,* Mrs. Panton’s work on the furnishing and decorating of houses, and tl © 
management of a household, was first published in December, 1887. {¢ has since 
been seven times reprinted. The work has now been a revised by the Author, 
and new information on many subjects incorporated in the text. Many new 
Illustrations have been added. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Lutep, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 507 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


BEISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 
REVISED AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D, D.C.L., F.RS. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 
Vol. II. of “ Australasia,” embracing “ Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes,” 
UILLEMARD, 


by Dr. F. H. H. @ is in preparation. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF THE 


CAPE AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


A Résumé of the History, Conditions, Populations, Productions, 
and Resources of the several Colonies, >tates,{and Territories. 


Edited by JOHN NOBLE. 
“ A comprehensive and most instructive survey.”— Times. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DIAMONDS AND GOLD IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By THEODORE REUNERT, M.Inst.M.E., &c. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TROPICAL AMERICA. 


By ISAAC N. FORD, 
Foreign Editor of “The New York Tribune.” 


WITH NUME ROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP. 


“ His experiences are given in crisp, vigorous language ; his capacity for grasp- 
ing the true and rejecting the false cails for high commendation ; his impartiality 
is unquestionable, and his views of British policy demand special consideration. A 
brightly written volume.”—A‘heneum, 


A WINTER RESORT. 
Small post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


BISKRA 
AND THE OA8ES AND DESERT OF THE ZIBANS. 
With Information for Travellers. 
By ALFRED E. PEASE, F.R.G.S. 
Three Maps, and numerous Lilustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W 


LONDON: PRINTED FOR 
THE SOCIETY OF ENGLISH BIBLIOPHILISTS. 


In Five Volumes, post 8vo. with Portrait and 73 Full-page Engravings ; a'so 
150 Head snd Tail Fieces, all from the Original Copper-plates. Bound in cloth, 
uncut edges, price £3 3s. Net. A limited edition, each copy numbered, is printed 
on Arnold's fleur-de-lys unbleached hand-made paper, demy 8vo. with the Full-page 
Engravings printed on thin Japanese paper, and mounted, Bound in buckram 
cloth, uncut edges. 


THE HEPTAMERON 


OF THE TALES OF 
Margaret, Queen of Mavarre. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
FROM THE AUTHENTIC TEXT OF M. LE ROUX DE LINCY. 
WITH 
AN ESSAY UPON THE HEPTAMERON 
BY 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 


Also the Original Seventy-three Full-page Engravings 
Designed by S. FREUDENBERG. 


And One Hundred and Fifty Head and Tail Pieces, 
By DUNKER. 
Extract from Editor's Preface. 


The Full-page Illustrations to the present translation are printed from the 
actual copper-plates engraved for the Berne edition by Longeuil, Halbou, and 
other eminent French artists of the eighteenth century, after the designs of S. 
Freudenberg. There are also the one hundred and fifty elaborate head and tail 
pieces executed for the Berne edition b Dunker, well known to connoisseurs as 
one of the principal engravers of the Cab.net of the Duke de Choiseul. 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


LONDON ; PRINTED FOR 
THE SOCIETY OF ENGLISH BIBLIOPHILISTS. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


A BOOK of RECOLLECTIONS, By Joun 


Corpy JEAFFRESON, Author of a “ Book about Lawyers,” “A Book about 
Doctors,” &c, 


NEW NOVELS. 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. By Ateernon 


Gissin@, Author of “ A Moorland Idyl,” “‘ A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols, 


CHRISTINE. By Apetive Serceant, Author 


of “ Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c, 3 vols. 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. By Epna Lyatt, 


Author of “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” “ In the Golden Days,” &c. 3 vols. 


A HEART’S REVENGE. By B. Lortus 
ToTreNHAM, Author of “ More Kin than Kind.” 3 vols. 


THE IDEAL ARTIST. By F. Bayrorp 


Harrison. 3 vols. 


BAY RONALD. By May Crome iy, Author 


of “Queenie,” ** Orange Lily,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c, 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
DONOVAN. ENIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. WON BY WAITING, 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS, A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 


Announce that 


THE ROYAL 
NATURAL HISTORY 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


This new and important Work is Edited by 


R. LYDEKKER, B.A., F.GS., F.Z.S., &e. 


Assisted by many Eminent Contributors, 
the Preface being by 


P. L. SCLATER, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
(Secretary of the Zoological Society of London). 
It is SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED with 


Sixteen Hundred Engravings on Wood, 


AND 


Seventy-two Coloured Plates. 


The MONTHLY EDITION will be published in 
SHILLING PARTS, 


EACH CONTAINING TWO COLOURED PLATES. 


Subscriptions received by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 
and at all Railway Bookstalls, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 


CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, TS 
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"SEELEY & NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY VINCENT BRITON. 


The FACE of DEATH. A Westmoreland 


Storv. By E. Vixcent Briton, 1 vol. 6s. 


Of this author's last story, “Sune,” the Guardian said : “ We do not know when 
we have been so charmed with a story......Overand over again one is reminded 
of some of Georg» Eliot's best scenes in English country life; and, though it may 
seem Xa geraticn to say so, there are some points in which Mr. Briton has sur- 
passed George Eliot.” 


Just ready, demy 8vo. 16s. 


MADAME: Memoirs of Henrietta, Deion 


of Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. By Junta Canrwatcut (Mrs. 
Henry Ady) Author of “Sacharissa.” “With 2 Portraits on Copper. 


*,* This volume contains Ninety Unpublished Letters of Charles II. 


Just ready, demy 8vo. 16s. 


The PARIS LAW COURTS: Sketches of 


Men and Manners. Translated from the French, by Geratp P, 
Morrarty, of Balliol College, Oxford. With 140 Illustrations. 
“An extremely interesting and Geating book has just appeared, containing & 
more complete and vivid of the e, and daily work at 
the Paris Law Courts than we have met with before.”—Solicitors’ Journal. 


Just ready, cloth, 6s. 


A WILD SHEEP CHASE: Notes of a little 


Philosephic Ramble in Corsica. By E. Bercerat. Translated from 
the French. With Vignettes. 
* An exceedingly vivacious and entertaining account of a journey in Corsica.” 
Yorkshire Post, 


“ Fully of witty and clever descriptions of the country and its inhabitants.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


Just ready, cloth, 6s. 
The BRITISH SEAS. By W. Crarx Russex1, 
and others. With 60 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 


“ A very attractive volume. Copiously and artistically illustrated.” 
Manchester Examiner and Times, 


“ The illustrations are in all respects delightful."— Yorkshire Post 


SEELEY & CO., Lrurrep, 
40, 47, anp 48 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE | AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE 
OF DORKING.” 


At all the Libraries. 3 vols. post Svo, 


THE LESTERS; 


Or, A CAPITALIST’S LABOUR. 


By General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., M.P. 


Author of “ The Battle of Dorking,” “ The Dilemma,” 
“ The Private Secretary,” &c. 
“The descriptions of social life in London are vivid and — eee and are 
characterized by a real knowledge of the scenes and classes descri 
The Speaker, 


Abridged Edition of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds’s 
**Renaissance in [raly.’? Now ready. With a Steel Engraving of a recent 
Portrait of Mr. Symonps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE 


in ITALY. Taken from the work of JoHN ADDINGTON SyMonDs, By 
Liext.-Colonel ALFRED PEARSON. 


VOLTAIRE’S VISIT to ENGLAND, 1726- 


1729, By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE, Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d, 
“Eminently readable throughont.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“4 valuable and able piece of literary work.”—Scotsman, 


ALL the YEAR with NATURE. By P. 


ANDERSON GraHam. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“Of the 28 papers composing the volume there is not one which does not brim 
over with lovesf nature, observation of her by-paths, and power of sympathetic 
—Observer, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


DR. YORKE-DAVIES’ WORK ON CORPULENCY. 
Sixth Edition. Sixteenth Thousand, cloth cover, ls. 6d. ; paper, ls, 


Froops ‘FOR THE FAT: 
' THE DIETETIC CURE OF 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L.R.Coll.Phys., Lond. 
* This work deserves casera study. It treats its subject on scientific retains 
by the faculty. "— The Que 
“ This book should be caretally read,  pepealy | by those who are stout, but also by those in 
whom incipient corpnlency has "Morning Advertiser, 
'o lose a stone of fat a month and gain at the same time strength and condition isa 
We-tern Gazette, 
London: CHaTTo & WINDUS, 814 Piccadilly. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of COTTAGES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


EXAMPLES OF STABLES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s, 
PICTURESQUE LODGES. Royal 4to. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Edinburgh and London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, b 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS—Saxon, 


Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. By Author of 
a a Muliebris.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Lilustrations on 


NOW READY. 


The DUKE of SOMERSET. The Letters 


and Memoirs of EDWARD SEYMOUR, Twelfth Duke of Somerset, K.G, 
Edited and Arranged by Lady GuENDOLEN RaMspEN and W. H. Matiock, 
Author of “ In an Enchanted Island” &c, 1 vol. demy 8vo., 16s. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the POST OFFICE, from 


its Establishment down to 1436. By Herpert Joycr C.B., one of the 
Secretaries to the General Post Office. 1 vol. aemy 8vo. 16s, 


NOW READY. 


LADY BLESSINGTON. The Conversations 
of LORD BYKON and the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With a 
Contemporary Sketch and Memoirof Lady BLEssiIneToxN. A New Edition 
with Notes. With 8 Portraits. 1 vol. demy 8vo. lds. 


NOW READY. 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By Dr. Aran 


Watters, Author of “ Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in Ceylon.” With 
Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JUST READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and Pro- 
fessional By Cuirrorp Harrison, A New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “The Danvers Jewels,” 
« Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JUST READY. 


TEMPE. By Constance CoTrerett, Author 


of “ Strange 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. By 


FRANCES Mary PEARD, Author of “ The Baroness” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNDERGRADUATE.” 


DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY : a Psychological 


Study, By Ross George Derine. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa Novucuette 


Carey. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOVELS BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 


MR. SMITH. NA 
Tite BABYS GRANDMOTHER. PAULINE. 
THE ‘ISTORY OF A WEEK. 
GrirriTH, FARRAN, & Co., 39 Charing Cross Road, Lendon. 


Price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt ed es, 5s. 


ILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT (The LIFE and WORK of), 
by Archdeacon FarkAR and Mrs, MEYNELL. Rong the “ART ANNUA 
for 1893, or CHRISTMAS NUMBEX of the “ART JOURNAL. bp 
Engraving of “ The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” Photogravures of 
Light of the World,” “The Shadow of Death,” and over 30 other Illustrations. 
The last three “ ART ANNUALS”—W. HOLMAN HUNT; 
—handsomely bound together, cloth 


R.A.; BRITON RIVIERE, 
edges, 10s. 6d. 
London :- J. & Virrum-& Limited,-26 Ivy Lane, E.C.. 9 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated by 


9 — Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
each, 
1, VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
2. SMEATON AND RENNIE. 
3. METCALF AND TELFORD. 
4. BOULTON AND WATT. 
5. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
[The volumes may be had separately. ] 
“ We cannot but refer to the captiv ating and instructive vobuenge which Dr. Smiles ame 
devoted to the * Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before the 


@ race of men who have conferred the highest honour and the most extensive benefits on their 
Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With 


Illustrations, 21s.; 7s. 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 


“ We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever remember to have 
read a so thoroughly unaffected........ It is an artless attempt to set out the 


character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, resoiute, homely, and kind-he 
of pt et —. FH) entire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and 
—Sai y Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer: an Autobio- 


graphy. Illustrated. 6s. 
** The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more interesti: 
record of an active, weet. successful, and neeor life, than is presented by the delightfu ful 
autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Ldinburgh Review. 


A few copies of the Large-paper Edition, with Portrait etched by Rajon, 8vo. 16¢., 
may still be obtained. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Post 
8vo. 63, 


“ What Jasmin did for himself in poetry Dr. Smiles has now done for him in prose, doing 
full fo Tastee to that part of his life which Jasmin's ‘ae modesty forbade him to secant 
y. his efforts. The story is noble, as well estoushing, and is 
told Dr. “smiles with abundance of sympathy and appreciation.” —7imes. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of 


Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 


“ Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his mony interesting books, to uphold the dignity 
and power of labour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate of Tadustry. and its 
capta ns have found in him one who is Saet only fenthusiasti himself. but who is also capable 
ot infusing others with a like enthusiasm,...... e have no doubt that these latest chapters 
the history gh doy ustry and scientific Bae will be quite as popular as their pre- 
rs.” 
Each 6s, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 5s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Natu- 


ralist. Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s, 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
“The cunning of Dr. Smiles's hand never fails him. He ber a a the ue side of 
Huguenot history and made it as as a ned hie i ectige. 
tions with a laborious worthy of the Stati«tical Society of the ‘Hera 
College ; and yet it is as impossible to skip a page as in readiug his * Life of Stephenson.’ ”’ 
ritish Review. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Th»rso, Geologist 


and Botanist. Portrait etched by Rajon, and Tustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 


pressure of his later troubles. ¥ 
Devotion, High na word thet Self Self-help which is the foundation ofall 
—Quarterly Review, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The CITIZEN: his Rights and Responsibilities. By 


Oscar Browsina, M.A., Fellow of King's College, bridge, 
Lecturer in History. Cloth, le. 6d. 


A SUMMARY of BRITISH HISTORY. A clearly 


Arranged, octet put Epitome for E he Rev. Epcar 
M.A., Scholar of Clare College, "oloth, ls, 


SCOTT’S The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. With 


Introduction and Notes. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S SONG of the BELL, and other Poems. 


Edited, with Notes and Introd 
Oxford, "Cloth Introductions, by MacvoNaLD, M.A., Balliol College, 


LATIN STORIES: a Selection of Interesting Pas- 
aries, and 


sages from Lesie Prose. With Notes, k 
Introductor a, Note on Translat jon By actin 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Cloth, Is. 


FRENCH STORIES: a Reading-book for Middle 


Forms. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary MAKGUERITE NINET. Cloth. Is. 


PRELIMINA 1 
RY ALGEBRA. By R. Wyke Bayliss, 


, Vice-Principal of the United Service A 
of Peterho Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of COAL MINING. By 


ROBERT Pee, Mining E 
Chath, Saginew. With many [liustrations and a Coloured Map of 


SHAKESPEARE.—The WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited i li 
aan atk terary spirit by accomplished scholars. In course of publication in 


RICHARD t the SECOND. Edited by C. H. Hereford, Litt.D. 


MACBETH. Edited by Edmund K. Chambers, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 
JULIUS 3 CESAR. Edited by Arthur D. Innes, M.A. Cloth, 


"“Loxpan: BLACKIE &. SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 
ia 


GopLey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


SOCIALISM: its Growth and its Outcome. By 
Morris and E. Betrort Bax. 6s, 
Also a Large-paper Edition (limited to 250 Copies for Sale). 

“ A continuous sketch of the development of history in relation to Socialitm......Our 
plan necessarily deals with the aspirations of Socialists now living towards the Society 
of the future...... The work has been in the true sense of the word a collaboration, each 
sentence having been considered by both the authors in common.”—From the PREFACE, 


ESQUEMELING’S BUCCANEERS of AMERICA: a 
True Account of the most Remarkable Assaults committed of Late Years upon 
the Coast of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica and Tortuga 
(both English and French). By JoHN FsQUEMELING, one of the Buccaneers 
who was present at those Tragedies (1684-5), Edited by Henry Powe... 
— ~, nM, and Portraits. Includes the very scarce Fourth Part, 

yal 8vo. 15s. 


The SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS and the QUEENSLAND 
LABOUR TRADE: a Record of Voyages and Experiences in the Western 
Pacific from 1875 to 1891. By Witiiam T. WAwN, Master Mariner. With 
numerous Iilustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

Captain Wawn was engaged in recruiting Kanaka Labourers from 1875, when they 
were first introduced, to 1891, when the Queensland Government legislated against 
their importation. His narrative is that of a practical man, than whom none is 
better acquainted with his subject, and his record includes much that is interesting rela- 
tive to numerous little known islands, forming an important contribution to the history 
of Queensland and the Western Pacific. 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA FIFTY YEARS AGO: 


being a Record of an Emigrant’s Wanderings through the Colonies of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, during the Years 1839-1844. By 
James DeMARR. With numerous Plates and Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 


ORIGIN and GROWTH of the HEALING ART: a 


Popular History of Medicine in all Ages and Countries, By Dr. Epwarp 
Berpor, Pages xii—510, with 4 Plates and Index, 8vo. 12s. 6d, “ An astonish- 
ing amount of information concerning physicians of all ages, Al, from tho 
expert to the general reader, will find a vast amount of interesting matter.” 
SPECTATOR. 


A NEW SOLUTION OF AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 
The STORY of LOUIS XVII. of FRANCE. By 
Exizasets E. Evans. With 5 Authentic Portraits. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
THE ETHICAL LIBRARY.—Vol. I. 

The CIVILIZATION of CHRISTENDOM, and other 
Studies. By Brrnarp Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), LLD. (Glasgow), late 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Other Volumes to follow by Prof. A. StpGwick, Mr. Lestre STEPHEN, J. H. 

Murrweap, M.A, (Oxon.), Mr. Davin G. Rircuig, M.A. (Oxon.), SopHIE BRYANT, 

D.Sc., and others. 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. With Biblio- 


graphy and Indices. By H. Burter CLARKE, M.A., Taylorian Teacher 
of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 6s, “ Based on @ large know- 
ledge 4 ae literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and a judicious 
critic.” —TIMES, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By 


W.R. Le Fanc. With Portraits. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE and WORK. 


By Louisa TwininG. With Portraits. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 
Next week at all Libraries. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD, By the 


Authors of * The Medicine Lady," “ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor.”’ 3 vols, 31s. €d. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 1393-1893, [llus- 


trated by HERBERT MARSHALL. With Contributions # n Prose and Verse by O1D 
WYKEHAMISTS. Demy 4to. cloth, 25s. net. The First Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS : Eton—Harrow 


+h—Cheltenham— Hailey bury—Clifton 
bound, large imperial 16m 


HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, the 


of the D. Fawcett. With F. T. 
Jane. Crown 8vo cloth, 3s 


The TUTOR’S SECRET ile Secret du 


By Victor C LIBZ. PH DeRECHEF. Crown 


ROUND the WORKS of our PRINCIPAL 


RAILWAYS. With over 100 a, The papers are in nearly every case con- 
gf Companinn, and the Lilustrations from Official Photographs. 
vol. crown 


STEPHEN REMARX: 2 Story of Society and 


Religion. By the Hon. and ey JAMES pthessoo of New Edition. 
paper, ls. ; elegantly bound, 3s. 


STUDENT and SINGER. The Reminiscences. 


of CHARLES SANTLEY. New and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. 


By K. CLIFFORD, Author of ** Aunt Anne” &c. A Cheaper Edition. Crown 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor Luorp 


Moreax. With numerous Illustrations. A Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, wc. 
‘Publisber to the Fndia Office, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 


AND ‘LTD. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
GLANCES BACK THROUGH SEVENTY 


YEARS : Autobiographical and other Reminiscences. By HENRY VIZETKLLY. 
With Portrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 

GRAPHIC.—* Chatty and well-written reminiscences, which form one of th® 
best books on the literary and artistic lite during the present century published fo 
some time past.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The two volumes are not to be fairly judged even by 
the samples we have given, for where we have given one passage we have been 
obliged to pass over fifty every bit as good.” 

THE WORLD.—* Written throughout with a devil-may-care freedom, and a 
cheerful insouciance as to what may be the effect of the anecdotes it relates, or the 
mysteries it reveals.” 


FIRST EDITION NOW READY. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN; to which is 


added ‘‘AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. By AvsTIN Dossox, With 
25 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small 4to. 


THE MATABELE WAR. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN CHIEF; being 


the Life of Kuama. By Mrs. WyNpDHAM KNIGHT-Bruce. With H Pre‘ace by 
Epwna Fep. 8vo. 2s, 


The BOOK of GOVERNORS: the Historia 


Morastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga a.p. 840. Edited from Syriac 
Manuscripts in the British Museum and other Libraries. By E. A. WALLIS 
Buper, Litt.D., FSA., acting Assistant-Keeper in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 


Vol. I. THE SYRIAC TEXT, INTRODUCTION, &c. 
Vol. II. THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 2 vols, demy 8vo. £2 net. 


The ART of MUSIC. By C. Huserr H. 


Parry, M.A., Mus. Doc, Oxon., Cantab., and Dublin. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN SEAS. 


From the Danish of Jonas Lir. By R. Nisper Bary. With 12 Illustrations 
by Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Eleven Tales, being a Selection from the Stories of Jonas Lie, from Trold, Den 
synte, &c., with 12 Illustrations by Mr. Laurence Housman, illustrator of 
to Glory Jane.” 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. MDCCCXCIII. 


With Frontispiece by Herbert Railton. Large crown 8vo. printed on Hand- 
Paper, parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 


A Companion Volume to Living English Poets, MDCCCLXXXII. 


TENNYSON : Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. 


Studies of the Life. Work, ar Teaching of the Poet Laureate. By J 
Cumixa WALTERS. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. The Text newly Collated and Revised, and 
Edited with a Memoir and Notes by EpwarpD Woopsperry. Cen- 
tenary Edition. In 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s, net. 


The only Complete Edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works. 


The LIFE of MR. GLADSTONE. Told by 


Himself in Speeches and Public Letters. Compiled by H. J. Legcn, 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


KEELY and HIS DISCOVERIES: Aérial 


Navigation. By Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moore. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The LAST COLONEL of the IRISH BRI- 


GADE, COUNT O'CONNELL, and OLD IRISH LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD, 1745-1833. By Mrs, MornGaN JoHN O'CONNELL, 2 vols, demy 
258. 


TIMES.—“ The memoirs and letters present a curious and striking picture of one 
of the last of the self-exiled soldiers of fortune...... Novelists like Charles Lever 
would have given much for access to the archives of the prolific O'Connell family.” 

ATHENZUM.—* This paws of old Irish life should attract the notice both of 
historians and writers of h: cal romance,” 


LABCUR-SAVING MACHINERY: an Essay 


on the Eff ct of Mechanical Appliances in the Displacement of Manual 
Labour in various Industries. By JAMEs SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTSM A N.—“ Written with a special knowledge of modern machines and with 
a a towards the futare ; deserves the attention of every one 
interested in questions of industrial progress.” 


ASHTOREL ; 


WituiaM Epwarp 


and other Poems. By 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


_ PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Conterts: NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH, 

THE EUROPEAN OUTLOOK. By Admiral Maxse. 

THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. By ALFrep Avstry. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE WAY HOME. By H, E. M. James, 

ROBERT LOWE AS A JOURNALIST. By A. Patcuetr Marriy. 

By the Kev. T. W. Fow xe and the Hon. Joux Scorr 
ONTAGU 

MONSTROUS REGIMENT OF THE ENGLISHRY. By T. 
ACK. 

cHURCH “AND PRESS. By J. Tuackray Bunce, 

MASHONALAND. By WILLIAM GRESWELL. 

IN CABINET COUNCIL. By H. D. Tratuu. 

THE BRUDENELS. By Aip#t, 

AMONG THE BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Crown 7s, 6d. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE. 


The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS. From 


the Sanscrit of the Hitopadesa. By Sir Epwi Arno tp, M.A., K.C.LE., 
C.S.1., Author of * The Light of Asia.” “ The Light of the World,” "ke. 
(A Large- paper Edition, limited s 100 Copies, bound in white vellum gilt, 25s. 
net.) 
‘ d from a work of great antiquity which contai 
which date back as far as thirteen eenturies| Christ” 
St. James's Budget. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


The FRENCH in INDIA. By Colonel G. B. 


MALLEson, C.S.I., Author of “ The Battlefields Germany &c. &c, 


“ t and accurate narrative of the struggle for empire between the servants of 
the English Gem panies in Southern India it holds the field." 7imes. 


Crown 8vo,. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES, ANNEXA- 


TIONS, and MISSIONS in ASIA and AFRICA. By the Rev. A. J. D 
DOnsey, B.D, Cantab., Knight Commander of the Portuguese Order 0, 
Jesus Christ ; late Professor at King’s College, London. 
5 t 
This historical of the most of the extent to which 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HERE ‘and THERE in ITALY and OVER 


the BORDER. By ae Liypa VILLARI, Author of “ Tuscan Hills and 
Venetian Waters” 
* Madame Villari is a «Ba writer, and conveys a clear general impression of the places 
she visited.""— Bradford Observer. 


The SHADRACH; and other Stories. By 


Frank R, STOCKTON. 
* There is not a tale in the book which is not pleasant, easy, and entertaining ing renting.” : 
ames's ee 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Maps, 16s. 


HISTORY of INDIA. From the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. For the Use of Students and Colleges, By H. G. 
KEENE, C.I.B., Author of “The Fell of the Mughal Empire” &e. 
Mr. Keene's work shows great pains and research, and he has succeeded in dovetailing 
conten the different epochs of Indian histo or so as to enable us to look on that wonderfully 
varied story as continuous whole.""—Daily 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, Physician ¢ and 


tor. A Memoir. Compiled and Edited from Private oe wh 
the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author of Mosic 


and Morals” &c. , 
“Mr. rformed his task with skill and conscientiousness, and the result is one 
of books of the year.""— Daily Chronicle. 


ird and Standard Edition, Revised to 1893. em Be 8vo. 852 pp. with Map, 28s 
pence Published under authority of the Secretary of State for India, 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, History, 
and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I., C.L.E., M.A. Oxford, LL.D. 
Cambridge and Glasgow. 

the elbow of everyone who has to treat upon Indian subjects." Manche 


Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE and ENTERPRISES of FERDINAND 


DE LESSEPS. By G. Barnett Situ, Author of “ History of the English 


ariiament.” A clear and sensible biography. 
nod nine gives, s lucid end temperately written account of M. de Lesceps’ protracted and 
remarkable career.""—Leeds Mercury. 


Demy 8vo. with New Map, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of CHINA: an Account 


for the General Reader of this Ancient Empire and People. By DEMETRI 
C. Bouterr, Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia” &c. 
“ Those who Chinese history will find in Mr. Boulger a very competent and. 
instructive guide."’— 


‘imes. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The CHURCHES of PARIS. From Clovis 


to Charles X. By 8. py Bay y+ of “A Complete and Concise 
Handbook to the Museum of t avre Cc. 
“An ———— study of the historical, archwological, and legendary associations which 
belong to the principal pal churches of Paris.” —Times. 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ALICE of the INN. By J. W. Suener, 


C.S.L, Author of “ At Home and in India.” 


H. ALLEN & ©0., LTD. 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
To THR INDIA OFFICE 561 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [On November 13. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. DOUGALL. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. 


By L. DOUGALL, 
Author of “ Beggars All” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


“Avery remarkable novel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or ranged 
with other works of fiction. It is a distinct creation, and we approach it in the spirit 
of wonder, not unmixed with suspicion, which is the greeting that awaits most new things. 
ocoeee Underlying the outward accidents of form and manner there is a profound re- 
alization of the unseen forcvs and unknown currents which mould the life of man; and 
vivid realization of the workings of physical and spi-wual laws. and consciousness of 
the deep mystvrious influences by which the issues of human actions are affected. The 
plot is little more than a scaffolding which ‘ part reveals and part conceals’ a structure 
of nobleand original design and of grand and dignified conception.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“The book will suit the more careful and the more critical tupe of novel-reader, 
Jor it has elecance of diction, novelly, and a location not by any means used up by 
writers of fiction.” —SCOTSMAN, 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL: a Year among 


Ice-Fields and Fskimos. By JOSEPHINE DretitscH-PEARY. With an Account 
of THE GREAT WHITE JOURNEY across Greenland. By Rorert EF. 
Prary, Civil Engineer, U.S. Navy. With 19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 
44 Iliustrations in the Text. 8vo. 12s. (Jn a few days. 


WORKS BY DR. FRIOTJOF NANSEN. 
The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


New and Cheaper Edition, slightly Abridged. With numerous Illustrations 
anda Map, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ESKIMO LIFE. Translated by 
ArcHER. With 16 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 16s. 

“The Greenlanders are an extremely interesting people. and in Dr. Nansen’s 
volume wi 1 be fovnd a good sketch of the ways of life, manners, morals, and endles 
superstitions which bave survived the introduction of Christianity........An 
interes. ing book, excellently translated.”—Standard. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By FE. F. Kniaut, Author of “The Cruise 
the Third and Cheaper Edition ,with a Map and 54 Iilustra- 
tions. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


POLITICS in a DEMOCRACY: an Essay. 


By DANIEL GREENLEAF THomrson, Author of “A System of Psychology” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS on AMERICAN 


GOVERNMENT. By Apert BusHNFLL Hart. Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of History in Harvard University ; Editor of “ Epochsof American History” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The COMMUNION of SAINTS: a Lost Link 


in the Chain of the Church’s Creed. By the Rev. WyLLys Repk, M.A. With 
a Preface by Lord Hatirax. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the 


Days of Nero, An Historic Tale. By Archdeacon FARRAR. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 


1865-1890. By A. K. H. Boyp, D.D., Author of “Recreations of a Country 
a ef = 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Fourth Edition, 12s. Vol. II. Third 
idition, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK RoGxt, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Jonn Lewis 
Roger. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Cleydon House, Bucks. By FRANCES PARTHENOPR VERNEY. 
With a Preface by 8, R. Garprner, M.A.,LL.D. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts, and Facsimile, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


The MEMOIRS of the BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French by ARTHUR JoHN BuTLeR, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, siightly abridged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BrcKtz, 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16TH STREET. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By 


Two Hospital Nurses, Rose BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy SLEEMAN. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
This book is based on the diary and letters written by the authors during their 
residence in Mashonaland, where they lived as nurses for upwards of two years, 


MARION DARCHE: a Story without Com- 


ment. By F. Marron CRAWFORD. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. 
Steet. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH —“ A singularly powerful and fascinating story.” 
BOOKMAN.—“ Now we have a three-volumed novel teeming with life and 
incident and character ; and the happy result is a complete assurance that a new 
writer of rare vigour has come to strengthen our fiction,” 


LETTERS to MARCO; heing Letters written 


to H.S. Marks, R.A. By Gronce D. Lesiiz,R.A. With Illustrations by 
the Author. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“ Full of the charm belonging to a genuine rural enthusiasm.” 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. By 


RoperT Ciark, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. Second Edition, with many Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to. 8s, 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA. By 


KaTuarine LEE Barks, Wellesley College, U.S.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By Witt1am 


WINTER. New Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BAY LEAVES. Translations from the Latin 


Poets. By Gotrwin SuirH, D.C.L. Globe Svo. 5s. 
TIMES.—* Will be heartily wel d by all scholars and lovers of Latin verse.” 


THE UNITED STATES: an Outline of 


Political History, 1492-1871. By Gotpwiy Smira, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 


83, 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—* Mr. Goldwin Smith has produced a masterly outline of the 
political history of the United States...... He has -eized with such insight on the 


important features in the history, and depicted them with such admirable force, 
that his sketch presents a more impressive picture than if it were bristling with 
figures, facts, and details.” 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND and RECENT 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Cuantes A. Wuirtuck, M.A., Rector of 
Great Shefford, Berks ; late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ His grasp of the subject is comprehensive, and his thought is often 
origival and full of striking suggestions.” 
Prof. Marcus Dops in the BRIT/SH WEEKLY.—* Few volumes have recently 
appeared which deserve to be more seriously pondered........ It exhibits an 
ecclesiastical statesmanship of the best kind, serious, candid, judicious, firm.” 


ASPECTS of THEISM. By 


Kniaut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“ It is impossible in this place to examine this high argument at 
length, and we must content ourselves with saying that Professor Knight's state- 
ment of it is lucid, temperate, and persuasive.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ An important contribution to the philosophy of reli- 
gion...... It is seldom indeed that one mee‘s with philosophical discussion which 
is so generally interesting, so luminous for the uninitiated, and so touched with 
poetry without being rhetorical.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ He shows himself to be an acute reasoner, a calm philosophical 
thinker, and possessed of remarkable aptitude for metaphysical inquiry.” 


A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. With 


Special Reference to the Formation and Development of its Problems and 
Conceptions. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. Authorized Translation. By James H. Turts, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 
8vo, 21s, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.0. . 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


CAPTAIN LUGARD’S WORK ON BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


NEXT WHEE WiLL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE RISE OF 
OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE: 


HKarly Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. 
By Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S.O., Hon. F.R.G.S. ; Diplom. F.R.S.G.S. 


With 128 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs under the personal superintendence of the Author ; 
also 14 Maps specially prepared for the work. 


2 vels. large demy 8vo. 42s, 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS: 
Volume J[.—Start for A frica—Quilimane—Blantyre—Origin of the War—Slave-Trade and Missions—Blant = to Karonya’s— 


Attack on the Slavers—Life at Karonya’s—Events at Karonya’s—Mombasa to Makongeni—Life 


in the Jungle— 


Makongeni to Machakos and back to Mombasa—Start again for the Interior—Machakos to the Lilwa River—Lilwa 
River to Uganda—Commercial Possibilities of Uganda—Kast Africa as a Field for Development—Methods of African 
Transport—Labour Supply in East Africa—The African Elephant and Zebra—Other African Animals—A ppendix, 


Volume II.—Early History of Uganda—Arrival and Preliminary Work—Difliculties—War against Mohammedans—Buddu to Salt 
Lake—Kavalli—Fort Lorne—Fort Grant—Kampala—Uganda under Captain Williams—Fighting in Uganda— 
Situation during the War—Events subsequent to the War—Peace concluded with Wa Fransa—Settlement of the 
Country—Mohammedans Repatriated—Close of Administration and March to Kiku a to England—The 


“Uganda Question”—Retention of Uganda—Origin of the “British Sphere” and 


Administration Past and Future—Appendix. 


ethods of Dealing with it— 


This day is published, 


A JOURNEY THROUGH the YEMEN, and 


Some General Remarks upo. that Country. By WALTER B. Harris, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ The Land of an African Sultan: Travels in Morocco” &e. 
With 3 Maps and numerous Illustrations by Forestier and Wallace from 
Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. lés. 

“ A lively account of an adventurous expedition undertaken by Mr. Harris into 
the little known regions of Sonth-Western Arabia...... His account of the Yemen 
and of his own adventures therein is full of life and actuality, and shows clearly 
enough that in forci:g his way into the revolted p he tered many 
more risks, privations, and inconveniences than usually fall to the lot of travellers 
even in the wilder parts of the East.”—7imes. 

“ A book of travel of great fresh and i it. It breaks ground in one of the 
few regions of the earth where a little mystery and romance still linger—a region 
also which is well worth closer study on political and historical grounds.""—Scotsman. 

“A better written and more thoroughly interesting book of travel than this 
one does not often meet with. The author takes us into a new land and discovers 


for us new and beautiful cities with a strange Oriental glamour and mystery.” 
Glasyow Herald. 


NEW WORE BY “ASON OF THE MARSHES.” 
This day is published. 


WITH the WOODLANDERS and by the 


TIDE. By “A Son or THE MaAnksues,” Author of “ On Surrey Hills, * 
“ Within an Hour of London Town,” “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” “ Forest 
Tithes,” &c. Edited by J. A. Owkn. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“He bas never given usa more delightful volume.. . As pleasant to dip into 
now and again as if old Walton had written it, and much more instructive. 


“ Admirable studies of nature.”—Saturday Review. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES of a BUSY LIFE. 
By Davin Prypk, M.A., LL.D., author of “ Highways of Literature,” “Great 
Men in European History, ‘eile Biographical Outlines of English Literature,’ 
&c. With a Mezzotint Portrait. Post 6s, 
“The book is shrewd and entertaining, and many of its reminiscences recall an 
vanished phase of Scottish life and character.”—Speaker. 


‘Scotsman, 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPTIAN 
PRINCKSS. Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of 
Ismael Pasha, Khédive. By her English Governess (Miss E, CHENNELS). 
Second Edition. With 3 Portraits. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice of 
the royal harem.” —Daily Chronicle, 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GARDEN. By 


ZéLis CoLvILe, F.RG.S, With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“ Fascinating seems to be the epithet most applicable to this delightful volume.” 
Academy. 
“The great charm of Mrs. Colvile’s book lies in its freshness and utter absence of 
affectation...... It is one of the cleverest as well as most informing books of its 
class that has been published for a very long time.”—<S?. James's Budget. 


“4 — congenial volume for holiday reading has hardly appeared this season- 
ecccce Mrs. Colvile writes with a vivacity which never for one instant flags.” 
Sunday Sun, 
“One of the most lively and entertaining of recent books of travel.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


This day is published. 


The ZAMBESI BASIN and NYASSALAND. 


By Danie J. RANKIN, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S, With 3 Maps and 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Post 10s. 6d. 

“ One of the most entertaining books we have come across for many a day about 
the Dark Continent.”— Daily Chronicle. 


“Imparts much valuable, authentic, and novel information concerning regions 
= must sooner or later play an important part in the future development of 
ca.” — Times, 


ACROSS FRANCE ina CARAVAN. Being 


some Acconnt of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the “ Escargot,” taken 
in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “A Day of My Life at Eton.” With 
60 Illustrations by John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ Delightfally entertaining.......The narrative positively ripples with unforced 
fun and joyous laughter.”—Daily Telegraph. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1865, By MonTAGu BuRROws, 
Chichele Professorof Modern a in the University of a Captain 
R.N.; &c.; “ Officier de Publique, Crown 8v0. 
price "78, 6d. 

“The conception of this work is judicious and opportune......Prof. Burrows’s 
analysis is anatomical. his classification sound and lucid ; nothing is left vague or 
in its wrong place. But the peculiar note of all his work. both oral and written, is 
his singular shrewdness and quickness of perception, which lend to bis vivacious 
pages the homely charm of a wholesome practical utility.”—Academy. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 11, 1893. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, & CO.’S_ LIST 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARTS and CRAFTS ESSAYS. 
By Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 
Edited with a Preface by WILLIAM Morris. 
“ We recommend to all who are interested in a most pressing problem of the age 
‘to see what it is that they (the members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society) 
have to say for themselves.”— Saturday Review. 
** Valuable and interesting essays.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 4to. with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


INIGO JONES and WREN ; or, the Rise and 
> of Modern Architecture in England. 
By W. J. Lormm, Author of “A History of London” &c. &c. 

ConTENTS :—Introduction—The Decay of Gothic —Elizabethan Architecture—The 
Beginnings of Palladian—Inigo Jones—Wren—Wren’s Churches—The Successors 
of Wren. 

In this volume an attempt is made to unravel the history of Inigo Jones’s two 
great designs for Whitehall, and to elucidate the different schemes made by Wren 
for St. Paul's. The illustrations are from published plates, largely supplemented 
by phot graphs, especially of those charming buildings of the Transitional period 
which are to be found in the West country, where the Bath stone forms such a 
ready vehicle for the expression of poetry in stone. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 


A SOCIAL POLICY for the CHURCH; 
and other Papers on Social Subjects. 
By the Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D., Head Master of Berkhamsted School. 
ConTENTs :—A Social Policy for the Church—What can the Clergy do ?—Some 
‘Causes of Social Apathy—To Working-Men—The Social Issues of Divorce—The 
Ethics of Wills. 


In the press. New Edition. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


LIFE on the LAGOONS. 


By Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Venice: an Historical Sketch.” 


Demy 8vo. with Maps and Plan, 16s, 


VENICE: an Historical Sketch of the Republic. 


By Horatio F. Browy, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” 

“ Venice holds so high a place in the affections of all who are sensible to the 
charms of beauty and dignity that Mr. Horatio Brown's excellent sketch of its its 
history is sure to receive a warm welcome. His book has many merits......While 
giving due prominence to the constitutional history of Venice, he is never dull, and 
has indeed rendered this side of his subject specially interesting.” 

Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and —* and the 
result of his labour is that he has produced a book worthy of his subject......From 
Airat to last the story is one of absorbing interest.”—Aberdeen Journal. —— 


In the press. Crown 8vo. 


FRANCE of TO-DAY. Vol. II. 


A Survev, Comparative and Retrospective. 
By M. BeruamM Epwarps, Officier de I'Instruction Publique de France. 
Editor of Arthur Young's "Travels in France.” 

Vol. I. already published. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


OUTLINES of BRITISH COLONISATION 
By the Rev. WILt1AmM Parr Greswe tt, M.A., Author of “ Our South African 
Empire,” “ A History of the Dominion of Oanada.” 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lorp Brassgy, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo. with Portraits and Illustrations, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of DR. JOHN BROWN, 


Author of “ Rab and his Friends.” With Selections from Correspondence. 
By ALEXANDER Peppie, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., #.R.S.E., &c, 


Crown 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


By GuorGE SAINTSBURY. 

ConTENTS :—English Prose Style—Chamfort and Rivarol—Modern English Prose 
<1876)—Ernest Renan—Thoughts on Republics—Saint-Evremond—Charles Baude- 
iaire—The Young England Movement; its Place in our History—A Paradox on 
-Quinet—The Contrasts of English and French Literature—A Frame of Miniatures : 
fein peony Desaugiers, Vadé, Piron, Panard—The Present State of the English 


SEOOND EDITION, demy 16mo. 2s. 6d, 
-May also be had bound in cloth extra, gilt lettered, and with gilt edges, 33. 6d. 


A CALENDAR of VERSE. 


Being a Short Selection for every day in the ome Sen 
each month. With on ty 


. Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


In 2 vols. sold separately. 
THE VICTORIAN of ENGLISH 


AGE 
LITBRATURE. 
By Mrs, OuipHant and F. R. OLIPHANT. 


Crown 8vo. With Maps. 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


General Editor, ARTHUR HassaLL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
PERIOD I. a.v. 476-918. By C. W. C. Oman, MA., Fe'low of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


. Morse Srepaens, M.A., Balliol 


» VII. A.D. 1789-1815. By H 
College, Oxford. 6s, 


Demy 8vo. 5s. 


ELEMENTS of MUSIC, HARMONY, and 


MUSICAL FORM. A Courze of Study. ag for the Use 
of Students preparing for Examinations. By M. I. RicHARDSON. 

Edited by GronGe RIsELEY, Organist of Bristol Cathedral, Professor of the 
Organ at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numeroas Illustrations, 16s. 


OLD TOURAINE: 


The Life and History of the Famous Chi‘eaux of France. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 
There are a few Copies left of the Large-paper Edition de Luxe, with the Illustra- 
tions hand-printed upon Japanese paper and mounted, price Five Guineas each 
net. 


In 2 vols. large post 8vo. 21s. net. 


A PARADISE of ENGLISH POETRY. 
Arranged by the Rev. H. C, Brecurna, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. 


This work is printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in buckram, and published in 
a Limited Edition, which will not, under any circumstances, be reprinted. 


Royal 16mo, 5s. 


LOVE’S LOOKING-GLASS : 


A Volume of Poems, By the Authors of ** Love in Idleness.”’ 


Super-royal 4to, 324 pp. £3 3s, net. 
With 150 Illustrations, of which 60 are Full-page, and 6 Photogravure Plates. 


ENGLISH PEN ARTISTS of TO-DAY: 


Examples of their Work, with some Criticisms and Appreciations, 
By G. HARPER. 

The English Edition of this book is limited to 590 Copies, and will not, under any 
circumstances, be reprinted in any form. Twenty-five numbered and Signed Copies 
only are issued in a special form, the Illustrations band-printed upon Japanese 
paper and mounted. The binding of these Copies is in half-morocco, and the price 
Ten Guineas, 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


THE EVOLUTION of DECORATIVE ART. 


An Essay upon its oo ay and Development as illustrated by the Art of 
Modern Kaces of Mankin 

By Henry Batrour, M. a F.Z.S., Curator of the Ethnographical Department 
(Pitt-Rivers Collection), University Museum, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. with Ilustrations, 5, 


THE DAWN of ART in the ANCIENT 
WORLD: an Archeological Sketch. 
By W. Martin Conway, sometime Roscoe Professor of Art in University 
College, Liverpool, Victoria University. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and 30 Illustrations in the Text, 7s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE, MYSTICISM,andMYTH. 


An Essay in Comparative bedhtiestene, being an Inquiry as to the Basis of 
Certain Ideas Common to the Sacred Buildings of many Lands. 
By W. R. Leruasy. 


Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ART TEACHING of JOHN RUSKIN. 


By W. G. CoLLIncwoop, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH. 


A Sketch of the Origin and eee of the English Language, with 
Examples, down to the Present Da 
By A. C, CHAMPNeEyYs, M.A., ‘Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


STUDIES in SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Edited by ArrHur H. D. AcLAND, M.P., Vice-President of the Council of 

Education ; and H. LLEWELLYN SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 

= an Introduction by the Right Hon. JAMES Bryce, wns Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Published under the Auspices of the National 

Association for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education, 


LONDON: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, & CO., 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Crinted bySPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of 8t. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIBS, 


at the Office, No. 38 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London,—Saturday, November 11, 1898. 
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